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Rainbow  trout  are  now  being  stocked  by  the  thousands  in  streams 
throughout  Virginia's  mountain  ranges  in  preparation  for  the  state's 
open  season  on  trout,  April  18  -  December  31.  World's  record  rainbow 
trout,  caught  in  the  state  of  Washington  in  1914,  weighed  26'/2  pounds 
and  was  42  inches  long.  Originally  a  native  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  the 
rainbow  is  distinguished  by  its  silvery  color,  a  pink  horizontal  band  and 
the  tiny  black  spots  on  its  sides,   back,  dorsal  and  caudal  fins. 
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Commission  Photo  by  Harrison 


This  picture  was  taken  in  Virginia  quite  recently.   Need  any  more  be  said? 

J.J-s. 
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EDUCATION 


Gateway  to  Conservation 


By  JOSEPH  J.  SHOMON 

Commission  Pliotos  by  Kesteloo 


A  LTHOUGH  conservation  as  a  technology,  as  well  as 
/-X  a  way  o£  living,  has  made  notable  advances  in 
■*-  ^America,  the  vast  majority  of  our  people  still  lack 
an  informed  approach  to  natural  resource  values  and 
problems.  While  the  past  half  century  has  seen  substan- 
tial progress  in  the  scientific  management  of  soil,  water, 
forests,  wildlife  and  fisheries — and  to  a  degree  in  minerals 
■ — a  much  slower  advance  has  been  made  through  educa- 
tion in  the  acceptance  of  conservation  as  a  philosophy 
of  living. 

Many  examples  can  be  shown  to  illustrate  how  slowly 
the  conservation  idea  has  been  grasped  by  our  people. 
Though  soil  conservation  measures  are  now  generally 
accepted  as  wise  land  use,  the  Mississippi  still  runs  brown 
with  mud,  dumping  countless  tons  of  our  best  top  soil 
in  the  Gulf  each  year.  While  we  are  cleaning  ujj  many 
of  our  rivers  and  streams,  the  once  beautiful  Potomac 
still  carries  raw  sewage  past  the  halls  of  Congress.  Al- 
though scientific  forest  management  is  now  being  encour- 
aged on  most  of  oitr  government  and  private  forests,  we 
are  still  removing  in  sawtimber  three  trees  for  each  two 
that  grow.  Though  we  now  have  over  5,000  biologists 
engaged  in  wildlife  management,  research  and  education, 
we  are  losing  valuable  habitat  for  wild  creatures  every 
day.  While  we  now  are  seeing  the  development  of  a 
fisheries  profession,  we  seem  powerless  to  reverse  the 
downward  population  trend  of  the  Pacific  sardine  and 
the  Alaska  salmon. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  seemingly  good  conservation  progress, 
we  are  still  losing  priceless  areas  of  wild  lands — beaches, 
swamps  and  marshlands — areas  of  primeval  America, 
which  when  once  lost  are  gone  forever. 

Why  must  this  be  so?  Why,  the  thoughtful  observer 
asks,  is  America  still  losing  ground  in  the  face  of  the 
advances  in  science  and  education?  Why  is  it  that,  in  a 
nation  blessed  with  a  superabundance  of  natural  wealth, 
we  apparently  haven't  appreciated  the  importance  of 
safeguarding  what  we  have? 

These  are  thought-provoking  questions  and  they  de- 
serve some  thoughtful  answers.  Surely  many  concerned 
with  the  problem  of  transferring  conservation  needs  into 
conservation  wants  would  agree  that  several  good  reasons 
can  be  found  why  conservation  has  not  made  greater 
headway  in  this  country  during  the  past  half  century. 

Paper  presented  at  the  125th  Meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  Shorehara  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C,  December  26-30, 
1958.  Mr.  Shomon  is  chief  of  the  education  division  and  editor  of  Virginia 
Wildlife  Magazine,  Virginia  Commission  of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries, 
Richmond,  Virginia. 


To  begin  with,  conservation  is  seldom  a  popular  idea 
in  a  new  country.  For  two  and  a  half  centuries  ours  was 
a  primeval  land  with  pioneer  conditions.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances and  with  a  superabundance  of  natural  wealth 
everywhere,  it  is  small  wonder  people  were  reckless.  Our 
forebears  came  to  this  country  principally  for  the  freedom 
and  opportunity  it  afforded  for  all  who  would  venture 
forth.  And  many  came  and  many  exploited,  taking  what 
seemed  to  be  their  right. 

Secondly,  our  modern  economic  system  encourages 
waste,  which  is  contrary  to  the  principle  of  conservation. 
While  our  free  enterprise  system  is  to  be  encouraged  and 
admired  and  seems  superior  to  any  other  in  the  world, 
even  under  this  system  prudence  would  dictate  the  con- 
trol of  needless  waste. 

Today,  waste  in  government  circles,  particularly  in 
military  and  in  the  marketing  fields,  is  colossal.  Likewise, 
shocking  waste  exists  in  industry,  agriculture,  and  in  the 
average  home.  With  waste  such  a  common  sight  every- 
where, it  is  easy  to  see  why  Americans  are  not  more 
conservation  minded. 

Thirdly,  effective  conservation  has  its  source  in  a 
healthy  conservation  climate.  Such  a  climate  has  never 
really  existed  in  this  country  although  the  so-called  con- 
servation era  began  some  fifty  years  ago.  Several  condi- 
tions have  contributed  to  a  cloudy  conservation  atmos- 
phere: lack  of  consistent,  long-range  policies  and  such 
things  as  one  state  agency  discounting  the  projects  of 
another  with  respect  to  natural  resources  management  at 
the  federal  and  state  levels;  the  tendency  still  to  make 
natural  resources  affairs  a  political  football;  and  weak 
and  oftentimes  conflicting  programs  of  action  by  conser- 
vation agencies. 

Finally,  and  perhaps  most  important  of  all  is  the  in- 
adequacy of  the  general  educational  effort  to  meet  the 
mounting  threat  to  our  natural  resources  base  by  the 
demands  of  an  exploding  population.  This  inadequacy, 
however,  is  only  one  aspect  of  the  general  inadequacy 
of  our  whole  educational  effort  in  this  country.  Here, 
for  example,  is  how  some  of  our  prominent  leaders  view 
the  situation: 

"America's  present  predominantly  super-kindergarten 
system  of  effortless  education,"  said  Dr.  C.  W.  Shilling 
of  the  U.  S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission  recently,  "is 
endangering  America's  defense  effort." 

Speaking  of  America's  struggle  for  national  survival, 
he  said  solemnly: 
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Our  only  hope  ot  protection  lies  in  making  maxi- 
mum use  of  our  intellectual  resources.  Although  we 
cannot  afford  to  fail  in  this  area,  it  is  in  precisely  this 
most  crucial  area  wheie  we  find  ourselves  far  behind. 
Do  you  know  that  one-fourth  of  all  American  high 
schools  offer  no  chemistry,  one-fotu  th  offer  no  physics, 
one-fourth  offer  no  geometry  and  many  offer  no  course 
in  biology? 

And,  worst  of  all,  in  many  schools  offering  science 
and  mathematics  courses,  the  quality  of  instruction  is 
unbelievably  low.  For  example,  last  year  in  the  rela- 
tively superior  high  schools  of  New  York  City,  more 
than  10,000  students  were  in  science  classes  taught  by 
teachers  who  were  not  trained  in  any  science. 
Many  other  distinguished  Americans   feel  much    the 

same  way  about  the  present  inadequacy  of  education. 
Vice  President  Nixon  said  recently  that  education  must 

develop  the  whole  man.    "A  mental  regime  that  lacks 

challenge  leads  to  an  undeveloped  brain  and  a  weak 

intellect." 

J.  Edgar  Hoover,  director  of  the  Federal   Bureau  of 

Investigation,  comments  on  the  situation  this  way: 

The  time  is  opportune  to  reinform  America  of  the 
inspiring  story  of  our  glorious  democratic  history  of 
liberty,  freedom,  tolerance  and  justice.  What  is  needed 
to  revitalize  the  outlook  of  our  youth  is  a  total  effort, 
beginning  in  elementary  education  and  soundly  bol- 
stered in  the  home,  to  teach  and  preach  the  greatness 
of  America,  to  make  our  history  and  our  tradition  live 
anew. 
Dr.   J.  Allen  Hyek  of  the  Smithsonian  Astrophysical 

Observatory    in    Cambridge,    Massachusetts,    says    there 

must  be  a  redirection  of  education. 

Dr.  Joel  Hildebrand  of  the  University  of  California 

says:  "We  are  in  peril  from  ignorance  long  tolerated  at 

all  levels  from  high  school  to  high  places  in  government." 
And,  there  is  the  stern  warning  of  a  popular  and  noble 

ruler  from  across  the  seas.    Queen  Elizabeth  appeared 


on  television  on  December  25,  1957,  to  broadcast  her 
annual  Christnias  message  to  the  British  Commonwealth 
• — and  used  the  occasion  to  say  the  following  about  the 
dangers  in  the  nuclear  age: 

It's  not  the  new  inventions  \vhich  are  the  difficulty. 
The  trouble  is  caused  by  unthinking  people  who  care- 
lessly throw  away  ageless  ideals  as  if  they  were  old  and 
outworn  machinery. 

They  would  have  religion  thrown  aside,  morality  in 
personal  and  public  life  made  meaningless,  honesty 
counted  as  foolishness  and  self-interest  set  up  in  place 
of  self-restraint. 

At  this  critical  moment  in  our  history  we  will  cer- 
tainly lose  the  trust  and  respect  of  the  world  if  we 
just  abandon  those  fundamental  principles  which 
guided  the  men  and  women  who  built  the  greatness  of 
this  country  and  Commonwealth. 

Today  we  need  a  special  kind  of  courage,  not  the 
kind  needed  in  battle  but  a  kind  which  makes  us 
stand  up  for  everything  that  we  know  is  right,  every- 
thing that  is  true  and  honest. 

We  need  the  kind  of  courage  that  can  withstand  the 
subtle  corruption  of  the  cynics  so  that  we  can  show  the 
world  that  we're  not  afraid  of  the  future. 

It  has  always  been  easy  to  hate  and  destroy.  To  build 
and  cherish  is  much  more  difficult. 
To  repeat,  then,  our  inadequacy  in  conservation  edu- 
cation seems  nothing  more  than  a  reflection  of  the 
general  inadequacy  of  education  that  has  prevailed  in 
our  country  in  recent  years.  If  we  can  strengthen  our 
whole  general  educational  effort,  with  appropriate  em- 
phasis on  science,  then  conservation  and  such  important 
areas  of  emphasis  as  yiatiire  study  will  be  automatically 
strengthened. 

Suggested  Program  of  Action 

If  our  conservation  effort  is  inadequate  to  meet   the 
challenge  of  the  future,  there  must  be  something  that 


"At  the  primary  and  secondary  level,  there  Is  much  to  recommend  a 
separate  course  of  training  in  conservation.  Concentrated  courses  both 
in  the  6th  grade  and  in  the  9th  or   10  grade  might  well   be  considered." 


These    boy   scouts   were    fortunate    to    get   adequate    natural    science    in- 
struction.    Many    thousands    of    students    are    in    science    classes    taught 
by  teachers  who   have   not   been   trained   in   any  science. 
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Among    the    outdoor    skills    taught    at    this    scout    camp    is    water    safety. 


The    erection    of    wood     duck    nesting     boxes    Is    a     good     youth     project. 


can  be  clone  about  it — and  there  is.  A  broad  program 
of  action  in  three  areas  is  suggested:  (a)  the  area  of 
natiual  resources  management;  (b)  the  area  of  conserva- 
tion communications;  and  (c)  the  area  of  conservation 
education.  The  improvement  and  strengtfiening  of  each 
area  is  essential,  and  the  effort  should  be  simultaneous 
on  all  three  fronts. 

On  the  management  front  we  need  more  and  better 
leaders — administrators,  scientists,  managers.  Also,  more 
adequate  financial  support  is  needed  for  natural  resources 
programs.  A  good  administrator  cannot  do  a  good  job 
with  inadequate  personnel  and  a  constantly  frustrating 
budget. 

On  the  other  hand,  effective  natural  resources  manage- 
ment demands  more  than  just  men  and  money.  It  de- 
mands spirit — a  special  kind  of  spirit  that  only  dedicated 
and  selfless  men  can  give  a  worthy  cause.  It  demands 
men  with  great  powers  of  insight,  and  forethought,  men 
with  an  enlarged  sense  of  responsibility  and  dedication. 
It  needs  men  of  zeal  who  can  fire  the  American  sub- 
consciousness into  something  noble — into  an  awareness 
and  an  understanding  of  man's  place  in  a  natural  uni- 
verse. Above  all,  it  needs  men  of  sensitivity — men  like 
John  Muir,  Gifford  Pinchot,  Teddy  Roosevelt,  Aldo 
Leopold — men  who  love  nature  and  who  can  pass  on  that 
feeling  to  others. 

On  the  conservation  commimications  front,  great  op- 
portunities await  development.  At  the  present  time  the 
four  mass  communications  media  (press,  radio,  TV,  and 
film)  are  not  being  used  effectively — at  least  not  on  a 
inroad  enough  scale  in  America  to  be  effective.  The  press, 
in  particular,  as  a  great  vehicle  of  conservation  informa- 
tion needs  better  harnessing.  Oin-  state  conservation 
magazines  can  be  vastly  improved.  The  use  of  radio  and 
TV  and  film  for  the  transmission  of  conservation  knowl- 
edge has  not  been  fidly  explored.  Much  the  same  can  be 
said  of  all  the  other  communications  media. 

Finally,  an  aggressive  course  of  action  is  needed  in 
several  vital  areas  of  conservation  education  itself:    (1) 


primary  and  secondary  schocjl  level;  (2)  college  level; 
and    (3)    adult  conservation  education. 

At  the  primary  and  secondary  level,  there  is  much  to 
recommend  a  separate  course  of  training  in  conservation. 
Concentrated  courses  fjoth  in  the  6th  grade  and  in  the 
9th  or  10th  grade  might  well  be  considered.  Such  an 
approach,  of  course,  has  never  met  with  favor  from  most 
educators,  the  preference  being  for  the  more  gradual 
integrated  approach  in  all  grades.  The  argument  is  ad- 
vanced that  present  curricula  are  already  too  full  to 
add  another  basic  course.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  idea  of 
a  separate  course  of  study  is  still  w'orthy  of  serious 
thought. 

Let's  not  kid  ourselves.  If  a  forceful  impression  is  to 
be  made  on  our  growing  citizenry  of  the  importance  of 
conservation,  it  seems  doubtlul  this  can  be  done  through 
the  ]jresent  so-called  method  of  concealed,  painless  inte- 
gration. 

Similarly,  at  the  higher  institutional  level,  greater  con- 
centration in  the  basic  natural  sciences  is  needed.  Here 
again,  at  least  one  basic  coinse  in  natural  resources  con- 
servation should  be  recjuired  of  every  student — not  just 
those  majoring  in  forestry  or  wildlife  or  fisheries. 

Conservation  is  not  the  concern  of  just  a  few  specialists. 
If  it  concerns  evervone,  then  all  persons  must  be  reached 
in  conservation  education  training:  the  lawver,  scientist, 
engineer,  the  banker,  preacher,  house  worker,  laborer. 

The  argument  again  may  be  used  that  there  is  no  room 
in  the  present  curriculinu  for  more  course  work.  I  say 
that  for  anything  as  vital  as  conservation,  a  place  can  and 
a  place  must  be  found.  This  idea  that  a  place  can't  be 
found  in  our  school  system  for  additional  courses  vital 
to  a  well-rounded  education  is  imfounded.  We  had 
better  take  sterner  educational  measures  or  our  future 
is  lost. 

At  the  adult  level,  two  areas  of  concentration  need 
strengthening:  the  in-service  training  of  teachers  and 
mass  adult  conservation  education.    In  the  former  area, 

(Continued   on   page    12) 
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BOB  and  RUSTY 


By  MARSHALL  MORGAN,  SR. 


Bob  is  looking   forward   to    having    many   fine   days   afield    with      that    big-footed, 
grown-up,    pointer  pup." 


THE  affection  existing  between  a  boy  and  his  dog 
is  founded  on  tlie  companionship  of  youtfi.  Wliat 
youngster  living  wliere  lie  could  have  a  dog,  even 
a  jjup,  has  not  experienced  the  thrill  of  having  his  dog 
gallop  after  him  all  day  long — across  the  fields,  through 
shady  woods,  into  tumljling  brooks,  darting  here  and 
there,  pausing  now  and  then  to  see  if  the  young  master 
were  still  coming?  Or  staying  close  at  the  heels  of  the 
young  master,  working  on  the  farm,  incpiiring  now  and 
then,  in  the  language  of  a  dog,  if  he  might  do  something 
to  help. 

All  o\er  our  great  land,  but  mostly  in  the  country, 
dogs  follow  llu'ii  voulhiul  owners  to  school,  wait  to 
rejoin  their  long-legged  companions  at  the  close  of  les- 
sons and  gallop  back  home  joyously  in  the  care-free  spirit 
of  youth. 

These  sentiments  call  Bob  and  Rusty  to  mind.  Bob 
is  a  big,  tall,  red-headed  boy.  Six  feet  four  he  stands,  a 
sjjieiidid  sj>ecimcn  of  young  American  manhood;  straight 
as  an  Indian,  hard  as  nails.  His  every  movement  denotes 
the  strength  of  manly  youth. 

Rusty,  as  one  might  guess,  is  a  dog — a  lot  ol  dog.  He's 
a  trim,  handsome,  young  pointer;  liver  (i)rown)  and 
white  and  heavily  licked  all  over  his  body  with  tiny 
brown  specks.  A  creature  of  rare  beauty  whether  stand- 
ing or  galloping  or  straining  at  a  leash.  Rusty  is  regis- 
tered and  he  looks  his  fnie  bleeding  from  the  end  of 
his  aiislo(iati(    nose   to    the    lip  oi    his   sharj),   keen    tail. 

Boi)  is  a  Virginia  boy,  graduate  of  Arlington  Comity's 
lamous  Washington  and  Lee  High  Sdiool,  where  in 
addition  to  making  a  (uie  record  as  a  student.  Bob  or- 
ganized and  directed  a  "hillbilly"  band  that  enlivened 
many  Washington  and  Lee  finutions  and  on  various 
occasions  serenaded  the  shut-ins  at  hospitals  in  the  Wash- 
ington area.  On  his  graduation  nighi  r>ob  was  cited  as 
"the  most  talented  ijoy  in  sdioo!."  In  his  heshman  year 
at  college  he  won  the  Gold  Medal  in  the  talent  (onlest. 

liob  now  has  his  l^achelor  of  Science  Degree  lioni  ihe 
North  Carolina  State  College  of  Agricultiue  and  Kngi- 
neering,  where  he  specialized  in  anim;il  husbandrv  to 
better  master  the  piol)lems  of  breeding  and   iuicdilv  ol 


livestock,  .\fter  his  second  year  Bob  lived  and  worked  on 
the  big  experimental  farm  of  the  college,  learning  to 
feed,  brand,  dip  and  doctor  the  farm's  herds  of  cattle, 
sheep  and  hogs. 

It  was  while  living  on  the  farm  that  Bob  first  saw 
Rusty.   We'll  let  Bob  tell  about  that: 

"They  had  a  litter  of  puppies  behind  a  wire  enclosure," 
said  Bob.  "Pointers  they  were.  My  attention  was  attracted 
to  one  in  particidar — a  big-footed  male,  the  liveliest  and 
roughest  in  the  litter.  I  kept  looking  at  him  as  he  sho\ed 
the  others  about  and  the  more  1  looked  at  him  the  worse 
I  wanted  him.  He  was  a  beauty,  trim  and  strong,  and 
wonderluliy  marked.  To  me  he  was  the  "king"  ol  the 
layoiu.  Finally  I  got  up  enouiih  coinage  to  incpiiie 
timidly  ol  the  o^\•ner  if  there  might  i)e  any  chance  lor 
me  to  buy  that  jnip.  I  iliink  the  ()^\■ner  felt  sorry  for  me. 
He  could  tell  how  anxious  I  was  to  buy  that  little  fellow. 
I  waited  in  suspense  for  an  answer.  Finally,  with  a  smile, 
the  owner  said  he  'thought  it  unght  be  arranged.'  I 
bought  that  pup  before  he  could  change  his  nn'nd. 

"'I  hen  I  had  to  face  another  hurdle.  Could  I  keejj  the 
pup  on  the  faini  'a  little  while'  and  move  him  "later  on'? 
I  was  granted  permission  to  keep  the  dog  on  ilie  l;nm. 
Thus  I  became  the  owner  of  Rustv. 

"Daily  I  watched  him  grow  in  si/e  and  in  classic  canine 
beauty.  Then  one  day  mv  buddy,  Terry,  and  I  made  a 
deal  whereby  we  were  able  to  rent  a  verv  comfc)rtal)le 
bimgalow  near  the  larm.  We  mo\ccl  Rustv  over  with  iis 
and  installed  him  in  a  dog  house  which  1  i)uilt.  Living 
there,  when  not  actually  in  the  bungalow  with  us.  he 
grew  into  a  mature  pointer  clog. 

"On  real  cold  nights  \\e  let  Rusty  come  into  the 
bungalow-  to  keep  warm.  He  found  the  foot  of  my  bed 
|)articularly  inviting  for  iliis  purpose  and  time  and  again 
1  had  to  order  him  back  to  his  small  rug  on  the  lloor. 
He  found  a  way  to  beat  that,  however.  When  he  figined 
I  was  sound  asleep  he  would  creep  over  to  the  foot  of  mv 
bed  and,  instead  oi  jumping  up  on  ihc  bed  as  he  did  ;il 
liisl,  gently  jjlace  his  two  from  leei  on  the  coumerpane 
at  the  foot  of  my  bed.  He  would  stand  cpiiellv  on  his 
two  hind   leet,  to  see  if  I   was  really  asleep.    Satisfied  ol 
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this,  he  would  quietly  pull  his  hind  legs  up  on  the  bed, 
one  at  a  time,  and  settle  down  gently  lor  a  good  nap  on 
a  warm  bed. 

"I  soon  learned,"  observed  Bob,  "that  Rusty  was  going 
to  out-think  and  out-talk  a  junior  college  boy  with  a 
weakness  for  pointer  ptxps." 

In  the  early  part  of  1956  Bob  started  yard-breaking 
work  for  Rusty  before  taking  him  afield  for  final  training 
on  "birds"  (bobwhite)  .  First  came  retrieving  work  with 
ball  or  stick  or  other  article  thrown  a  short  distance  for 
retiun.  Then  came  the  difficult,  highly  important  work 
of  teaching  a  young  dog  the  various  words  of  command 
that  govern  his  movements  when  hunting  in  the  field. 

The  qualities  and  characteristics  that  make  a  good 
bird  dog  are  born  and  bred  in  him.  They  cannot  be 
man-made.  Among  them  are  the  nattnal  instinct  to 
hunt  game  birds,  a  keen  nose  to  locate  game,  the  instinct 
to  point  or  "stand"  game  birds  when  located.  How  long 
a  dog  may  hold  or  stand  birds  varies  with  the  dog.  There 
are  known  instances  where  bird  dogs  have  stood  or  held 
a  covey  for  an  hour  and,  when  given  up  for  lost,  were 
found  still  on  point.  Bird  dogs  have  been  accidentally 
shot  while  standing  birds,  but  still  held  their  point. 
Highly  trained  field  trial  dogs  are  taught  to  remain  on 
point  even  after  the  birds  flush  and  the  shooting  at  the 
covey  begins. 

I  castially  asked  Bob  how  Rusty  did  the  first  time  they 
put  him  down  in  the  field  for  real  hunting  experience. 

"When  Rusty  was  over  a  year  old,"  Dad  and  I  figured 
he'd  had  enough  yard  training  to  take  him  out  for  a  run 
in  the  great  outdoors.  We  were  confident  that  Rusty 
would  remember  and  obey  the  many  commands  and 
signals  he  had  been  taught  in  patient,  carefiU  yard  train- 
ing. He  did  not  seem  the  least  bit  gini-shy  and  pointed 
game  from  time  to  time. 

"Did  Rusty  rtm  any  rabbits  on  that  first  trip  out?" 
I  inquired  casually. 

"He  jumped  a  rabbit,"  Bob  admitted  with  a  grin, 
"and  did  just  what  the  average  puppy  woidd  do  the  first 
time  a  rabbit  got  up  in  front  of  him.  He  ran  that  rabbit 
out  of  sight,  me  yelling  all  the  different  commands  I 
could  think  of  to  stop  him.  When  he  finally  came  back, 
his  tongue  hanging  out,  I  started  to  whip  him  just  a  little. 
But  he  looked  at  me  so  innocent-like  I  never  touched 
him.    He  seemed  to  be  saying: 

"  'Boss,  I  never  saw  one  of  them  before:  Init  I  knew 
if  he  was  sick  or  crippled  you  wouldn't  want  him.  So  I 
just  ran  him  the  best  I  could  to  see  if  he  was  all  right, 
healthy-like,  you  know.' 

"Rusty  won  that  hand  from  me,  I'll  admit. 

"Next  time  we  got  into  faster  company.  We  walked 
smack  into  a  big  covey  of  quail  that  roared  into  the  air 
and  flew  to  a  nearby  woods.  Dad  and  I  both  missed. 
We  climbed  the  fence  and  followed  in  the  direction  the 
birds  had  taken.  Rusty  made  a  point:  then,  advancing 
carefully,  he  found  and  picked  up  a  bird  we  didn't  even 
know  had  been  hit.  I  put  it  in  my  |3ocket  and  patted 
him  proudly.    He  seemed  very  pleased. 

"Ahead  of  us,  we  could  hear  the  w-h-i-r-r  of  fast-beatinij 


wings  as  quail  after  quail  flushed  wild.  Now  and  then 
Rusty  pointed  but  no  bird  was  there.  Finally  Rusty 
looked  up  at  me  pu/zled,  seeming  to  say  plaintively: 

"  'Boss,  you  brought  me  in  here,  just  where  they  went 
— but  too  soon.  Them  little  birds  lit  a-runnin'  and  they're 
still  riinnin"  and  flyin.'  We  ought-er  waited  a  spell,  quiet 
like,  so  they  would  settle  down  and  hide.  Then  when 
they  got  to  movin'  about  some  they'd  er  give  off  a  power- 
ful fine  bird  scent.'  Rusty  was  giving  me  dog  talk  I  just 
couldn't  answer. 

"And  Rusty  was  so  right.  That  was  many  coveys  ago. 
Later  in  the  fall  Rusty  found  and  pointed  a  number  of 
coveys.  Dad  and  I  took  our  time  and  killed  all  the  birds 
a  small  family  needed.  Each  time  we  liunted  Rusty  he 
went  back  to  the  car  a  better  himting  dog.  Rusty  now 
finds  and  stands  birds,  is  steady  to  shot,  and  retrieves 
birds.  We  are  gratified  to  find  that  he  likes  covey  shoot- 
ing and  single-bird  work  equally  well.  And  Rusty  isn't 
running  any  more  rabbits." 

Bob  paused  like  he  was  thinking  of  another  angle  to 
hunting. 

"Now  and  then,"  he  resumed,  "yoti  hear  of  a  puppy 
that  just  hunts  naturally,  instinctively,  from  the  start. 
One  that  doesn't  need  any  training,  or  very  much,  any- 
way: hunts  correctly:  finds,  points  and  holds  birds.  That 
certainly  cannot  be  true  of  the  average  puppy,  pointer 
or  setter.  From  my  experience  with  Rusty  I  have  reached 
the  conclusion  that  you  get  out  of  a  young  hunting  dog 
just  about  what  you  put  into  him  by  patient,  intelligent 
training.  The  average  young  hunting  dog  must  be  re- 
garded as  a  canine  juvenile,  and  from  what  I  see  about 
me  the  thing  juveniles  need  most,  and  are  taught  less  of, 
is  obedience.  A  puppy  must  be  taught  the  things  he 
should  do  and  the  things  he  must  not  do.  Otherwise  he 
may  wind  tq)  a  poor  hunting  dog,  flushing  birds,  rini- 
ning  rabbits,  and  ruining  the  day's  hunt.  He  may  also 
cause  a  lot  of  trouble  on  a  hunting  trip  for  both  the 
owner  of  the  dog  and  the  farmer  who  was  kind  enough 
to  grant  permission  to  hunt  on  his  lands.  Young,  im- 
trained  dogs  at  times  will  chase  a  farmer's  turkeys,  chick- 
eirs,  guineas  or  geese:  his  pigs,  calves  and  sheep.  Such  a 
dog  may  cause  heavy  damages  his  dismayed  owner  will 
have  to  pay  to  the  farmer. 

"On  the  other  hand,"  Bob  continued,  "there  is  nothing 
more  fascinating,  I  have  been  told,  than  to  watch  the 
matchless  sense  of  obedience  that  has  laeen  imparted  to 
a  well-trained  hunting  dog  before  he  can  properly  handle 
the  gamey  bobwhite." 

Maybe  Bob  and  Rusty  were  not  exactly  schoolmates, 
but  they  almost  were,  for  in  his  own  way  each  studied  at 
the  University.  There  is  talk  in  Bob's  family  of  saying 
a  fond  farewell  to  the  Buckingham  community  apart- 
ment where  Bob  was  reared  and  moving  into  a  bungalow 
in  nearby  Virginia,  located  where  there  may  be  plenty 
of  quail. 

"As  long  as  Rusty  lives,"  says  Bob,  "he  will  be  our 
faithful  friend  and  companion  and  Dad  and  I  are  look- 
ing forward  to  having  many  fine  days  afield  with  that 
big-footed,  grown-up,  pointer  pup." 
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PINE  TREES  and  WILDLIFE 


By  VERNE  E.  DAVISON,  Soil  Consenmtiun  Service 
Athens,  Geors,i(t 


Editor's  note:  Our  reprint  of  Jim  Mays'  article  entitled  '']\'cep  for  our  ]Vihlli\e."  u'ln(  li  appeared  in  the 
June  1958  issue  of  Virginia  Wilih.ife,  received  some  criticisjn.  Our  view  still  is  that  pure  pinehnids  are 
not  the  best  ivildlife  habitat.  Hoivever,  in  order  to  have  a  completely  objective  re-view  of  this  problem, 
xue've  invited  Mr.  Verne  Davison,  a  qualified  ivildlife  managetnent  specialist  and  an  outside  observer, 

to  discuss  the  situation. 


WILDLIFE  biologists  think  they  are  hard-pressed 
to  counter  industry's  clearing  ot  hardwoods  to 
make  room  tor  pine  trees.  A  mixture  of  oaks, 
gums,  hackberries,  dogwoods,  elms  and  other  native 
deciduous  trees  are  known  to  be  more  valuable  than 
pines  for  most  species  of  wildlife.  We  hope  that  many 
of  our  worries  are  unnecessary,  but  we  know  that  land- 
owners, foresters,  and  those  interested  in  wildlife  must 
bring  their  thoughts  together  and  solve  this  problem 
as  soon  as  they  can. 

"Which  shall  it  be — pine  trees  or  wildlife?"  is  an  aca- 
demic question — for  even  though  we  wanted  to  do  it 
the  woodlands  of  the  South  can  never  be  converted  to 
pine  trees  alone.  We  will  not  exterminate  any  kind  of 
game  by  timber  stand  improvement  alone,  though  we 
may  reduce  some  huntable  species.  We  must  consider 
each  kind  of  wildlife  individually  as  we  work  to  favor 
them  tfnough  woodland  management  and  other  conser- 
vation of  soils,  plants,  and  water. 

Deer  jjresent  one  problem.  They  eat  acorns  and  fatten 
readily,  i)ut  they  do  not  depend  on  oaks  or  other  hard- 
woods alone  for  sui  vival.  Deer  needs  can  l)e  met  in  spite 
of  acres-of-pines.  They  prosper  on  clovers,  green  grasses, 
succulent  weeds,  corn,  and  incidental  browse. 

Take  squirrels:  Their  important  foods  in  lall  and 
winter  arc  acorns,  beechnuts,  pecans,  hickory  nuts  and 
dogwood  berries.  Corn  is  equally  good  or  bcltei.  In 
spring  and  sununer  they  eat  buds  of  elm,  blac  k(  lieriy, 
maple,  oaks,  and  siuiuner  fruits.  By  August  ihey  find  the 
pine  seeds  in  the  green  cones  a  choice  food.  Ihey  do 
best  in  good  hardwood  areas.  A  man  who  wants  scpiirrels 
can  manage  for  them. 

Biologists,  landowners,  and  hunters  should  consider 
timber  stand  improvement  in  two  parts:  pul)lic  lands  and 
private  lands. 

Management  of  Public  Lands 

The  management  of  public  forest  lands  for  limber 
products  and  wildlife  is  under  the  supeivision  ol  SiaU' 
or  Federal  Park  Services,  Forest  Services,  VVildlile  Re- 
.sourcc  ("onnnissioiis,  Bureau  of  Land  iManagenuiU,  liu- 
Teau  of  Indian  Alfaiis,  Ciorps  of  Kngincers.  or  somelimes 
■City  Commissions.  In  these  cases  the  cost  ol  inanagcincnl 
is  l)orne  by   the  jjublic,   and   the   benefits  acciiie   to   the 


pidilic  directly.  It  is  the  responsibility  and  ])rivilege  of 
the  management  agencies  to  establish  policies,  and  it  is 
entirely  within  their  rights  to  proclaim  a  standard  pro- 
cedure to  protect  and  produce  wildlife  as  a  primary, 
equal,  or  secondary  crop  upon  the  land.  We  therefore 
find  most  of  our  state  and  federal  Wildlife  Biologists 
thoroughly  familiar  with  public  lands,  and  they  are 
making  good  progress  most  everywhere  in  protecting  a 
reasonable  number  of  hardwood  trees  per  acre  in  pine- 
lands  under  public  ownership  and  management. 

Management  of  Private  Lands 

The  privately-owned  lands  are  in  an  entirely  different 
situation  in  that  they  are  supported  by  a  business  and 
industrial  economy.  Here,  too,  it  is  the  responsibility 
and  privilege  oi  the  landowner  or  his  agent  to  establish 
policies  he  desires  regarding  the  piotection  and  jjroduc- 
tion  of  wildlife  or  pine  trees  or  both.  The  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service,  or  any  other  agency  gi\ing  technical  assist- 
ance to  private  owners  on  their  problems  ol  land  man- 
agement, should  help  them  find  treatments  that  will 
benefit  both  wildlife  and  woodland  pioduction.  We 
strive  for  the  objective — assurance  of  wildlife  welfare — 
in  appropriate  and  acceptable  ways. 

Soil  Conservation  technicians  each  year  help  thousands 
of  landowners  with  their  technical  problems  in  wood- 
land, as  a  land  use  for  resource  conservation,  .\pplication 
of  combined  treatments  on  private  ownerships — for 
timber  and  wildlife — are  generally  prac  tical  and  feasible. 
Our  ways  of  helping  landowners  to  assure  wildlife  po])u- 
lations  and  commercial  woodland  products  aie  to  suggest 
various  treatments  of  the  woodland  and  adjacent  areas. 
The  Soil  Clonservation  Service  point  of  view  is  expressed 
in  instructions  to  plainiing  tc(  hnic  iaiis  in  one  Southern 
state  as  follows: 

"Consideration  will  be  given  chiiing  the  plaiuiing 
piocess  to  the  improvement  and  maintenance  of  favor- 
able wildlife  habitat  in  woodland  and  adjacent  areas 
^vherevcr  the  landowner  desiies  to  have  scjiiirrels,  deer, 
wild  turkeys,  wild  clucks,  bobwiiite,  doxes,  labbits,  or 
non-game  biids  generally. 

■'Wildlife  management  may  l)e  plamied  as  the  primary 
land  use,  an  ecpial  or  secondary  land  use,  or  ignored 
completely  as  the  landowner  wishes.   SCS  technical  stand- 
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"Our  concern  ...  is  to  fit  wildlife 
comfortably  into  modern  land  use 
economies  on  both  public  and  pri- 
vate lands.  Wildlife  and  pine  trees 
can  be  produced  increasingly  in  every 
southern    community." 


}'hiirip  l)\    Kesteloo 


ards  and  specifications  have  been  developed  for  each 
species  of  wildlife,  and  are  set  forth  in  appropriate 
Biology  Guides. 

"Favorable  wildlife  conditions  related  to  woodland 
may  involve  (1)  woodland  duckponds,  (2)  the  acorns, 
fruits,  and  nuts  (food  supply)  from  commercially  desir- 
able hardwoods  and  pines,  (3)  den  trees  for  squirrels  and 
for  nesting  wood  ducks,  (4)  dug  or  impounded  ponds 
for  watering.  (5)  well-managed  fields  for  winter  grazing 
of  deer,  turkey  and  rabbits  in  woodland  surroundings, 
and  (6)  manipulation  of  ground  cover  and  food  for  bob- 
whites  by  the  carelid  use  of  brush  cutters  or  fires."  In 
Virginia  we  would  add  management  of  woodland  foods 
for  ruffed  grouse.  Instructions  such  as  these  are  directed 
to  every  Soil  Conservationist  in  every  State. 

Our  experience  in  Virginia  and  all  the  South  indicates 
that  the  high-income  position  of  pine-tree  products  need 
not  do  serious  and  irreparable  damage  to  wildlife  popu- 
lations. We  are  not  able  to  specify  a  standard  procedure 
of  "leaving  4  or  5  hardwood  trees  per  acre,"  "1  or  2  den 
trees  per  acre,"  or  a  percentage  of  land  in  natural  stands 
of  mixed  forest.  Lando^vners  desire  various  combinations 
of  woodland  management,  with  or  ^\'ithout  beneficial 
treatments  for  one  or  more  kinds  of  wildlife.  The  larger 
ownerships  want  lunil^er  and  pulp  as  ihe  major  economy, 
but  most  of  them  also  desire  to  favor  deer,  turkeys, 
scjuirrels  and  other  wildlife  to  various  extent.  Some  own- 
ers want  squirrels  only  in  their  bottomlands.  Others 
^\•ant  deer  and  turkeys  abundantly.  Still  others  have  no 
suitable  place  for  turkeys,  want  no  deer,  but  do  want 
bobwhites.  A  few  plan  woodland  duckponds.  Of  course 
an  occasional  owner  wants  no  bother  with  any  kind  of 
wildlife — game  or  other  kinds.  We  cannot  "sell"  a  one- 
package-objective  to  the  average  lando^vner. 

Uplands  \\hich  are  best  suited  to  pine  trees  are  often 


the  least  productive  of  wildlife  foods,  cover,  and  water. 
Most  of  our  mountain  areas  are  primarily  hardwood 
lands,  and  will  remain.  The  live  oaks  and  water  oaks 
do  well  on  upland,  too.  Throughout  the  vast  majority 
of  our  southern  acreages,  pineland  areas  are  interspersed 
with  streams,  ponds,  lakes  and  swamps  where  hardwoods 
and  baldcypress  do  best,  and  pines  grow  poorly  or  not 
at  all.  Wildlife  results  are  obtained  best  in  these  low- 
lands which  are  suitable  for  oaks,  gums,  pecan,  and  other 
hardwoods.  It  is  there  that  good  management  pays  divi- 
dends in  squirrels,  ducks,  deer  and  wild  turkeys — often  in 
bobwhites,  too.  At  worst,  "wildlife-deserts"  of  pines  wilt 
be  few.  By  planning  carefully,  an  owner  can  save  many 
of  the  wildlife  food  trees. 

The  dilemma  of  solid  pine  stands — without  black- 
berries, huckleberries,  legumes,  grasses  and  browse  plants 
— is  a  temporary  condition.  An  area  begins  to  recover 
from  its  lO-to-20-year-old  heavy  pine  cover  as  the  trees 
are  harvested.  Each  tree  removed  lets  sunlight  in,  and 
accompanying  ground  disturbance  causes  reproduction- 
of  new  plants.  Hunting  is  of  course  difficult  in  a  fully 
stocked  stand  of  yoiuig  trees;  but  the  half-idle  fields  and 
understocked  woodlands  of  the  past  50  or  more  years 
can  never  again  be  expected,  except  where  game  manage- 
ment is  practiced  as  a  major  land  use  objective. 

Himters  and  landowners  recognize,  today,  that  recrea- 
tion from  himting  and  "wilderness-wandering"  can  be 
profitable,  as  well  as  pleasurable.  Realistic  people  know 
that  ^\■e  must  depend  more  and  more  on  the  landowners' 
desire,  machinery,  labor,  money,  and  planning  to  produce 
recreation  for  those  Americans  who  wish  to  enjoy  these 
outdoor  sports  in  a  rapidly  increasing  population  of 
people.  Silviculture  and  agriculture  now  are  needed  to 
support  wildlife  in  our  twentieth  century  economy. 

Considerable  strides  are  being  made  to  develop  ade- 
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quate  and  dependable  wildlife  management  practices  in 
woodland  areas.  The  only  plants  worth  management  are 
the  "choice"  food-plants.  The  connnercially  \aliiable 
hardwoods  are  good  food  producers.  Many  ot  the  iqihmd 
oaks  (those  most  often  reduced  in  pine-timber  stand 
improvement)  produce  a  few  acorns  intermittently.  As 
an  alternate  food,  winter-grazing  grasses  and  legumes  are 
more  nutritious,  and  are  preferred  by  deer  and  turkeys. 
Thus  intensive  management  of  choice  foods  can  replace 
much  of  the  natural  foods  lost  in  pine  pineland  manage- 
ment— with  advantages  to  wildlife. 

The  loss  of  "den-trees"  is  not  critical.  Good  scjuirrel 
populations  can  be  raised  with  commercial  hardwoods, 
which  also  have  small  den-holes.  Nest  boxes  for  squirrels 
would  be  less  expensive  than  to  keep  large  den  trees  of 
no  commercial  value.  This  does  not  deny  that  a  higher 
squirrel  population  may  be  supported  with  large  den 
trees;  but  the  difference  is  too  small  to  make  ourselves 
luihappy  by  quarreling  about  it  with  landowners. 

Vi'^e  outdoorsmen  delight  in  the  natural  surroundings— 
in  memories  of  the  forests  as  they  were  naturally,  and  in 


the  broomsedge-brushy  fields.  We  remember  when  it  was 
not  worthwhile  to  plant  pine  trees  and  when  pine  logs 
were  not  valuable  enough  to  justify  timber  stand  im- 
pi()\ement.  Many  himters  woidd  like  to  delay  the  day 
\\hen  game  must  be  favored  by  purposetul  effort,  but 
we  know  that  day  is  practically  here. 

We  may  resent  the  evolution  from  wilderness  to  silvi- 
culture, from  natural  to  agricultural  wildlife  manage- 
ment. Nevertheless  we  cannot  stop  it.  We  must  work 
with  it — and  we  can  learn  to  enjoy  it. 

Our  concern  therefore  is  to  fit  wildlife  comfortably 
into  modern  land  use  economies  on  both  pidolic  and 
pri\ate  lands.  Wildlife  and  pine  trees  can  be  produced 
increasingly  in  every  southern  community.  A  surprising 
amount  of  pleasure  and  satisfaction  comes  with  man- 
managed  wildlife  conservation.  The  "wilderness"  does 
not  hold  the  only  joys  for  the  wildlife  enthusiast.  Land- 
owners, hunters  and  wildlife  technicians  will  produce 
more  recreational  sport  in  our  woodlands,  as  they  apply 
economically  feasible  management — combinations  of 
agriculture  and  silviculture. 


EDUCATION    (Continued  from  page  7) 

nuich  can  be  done  through  effective  summer  short  courses 
or  workshops  in  conservation.  Here  the  states  of  Michi- 
gan, Tennessee,  Ohio,  New  York,  Missouri,  and  Virginia 
are  doing  outstanding  work.  More  workshops  for  teachers 
arc  needed. 

For  coordination  of  the  conservation  education  effort, 
one  more  course  of  action  is  suggested.  That  is,  that 
more  use  be  made  of  qualified  conservation  coordinators 
or  staff  consultants.  There  is  no  reason  why  every  state 
board  of  education  shoidd  not  have  a  supervisor  of  con- 
servation education.  Similarly,  supervisors  shoidd  be 
appointed  to  coordinate  conservation  education  in  all 
large  natural  resource  agencies,  state  and  federal,  plus 
any  large  educational  agencies  and  the  military  services. 
If  such  were  the  case,  a  more  united  conservation  educa- 
tion tront  would  soon  be  showing  itself  in  Ameri(;a. 

Now  to  siumnari/e  l)rielly:  First,  the  conservation  ol 
naiiiial  iisources  remains  one  of  the  great  pi()l)lcins  of 
the  twentieth  century.  In  the  experiences  ot  the  past 
halt  century — though  remarkaljlc  progress  has  been  made 
in  many  areas  and  is  not  lo  be  discouiued — tlic  great 
bulk  of  the  American  |)e<)pli'  still  lack  an  essential  aware- 
ness of  conservation  needs  and  wants. 

Many  reasons  can  be  cilcd  tor  iliis  lack  of  proper 
awareness:  We  are  still  a  fairly  new  nation:  our  economic 
system,  though  (<)nmiLiidal)le,  encourages  waste;  manage- 
ment (natuial  resources)  has  had  some  unhealthy  as- 
pects; and  we  have  fallen  behind  in  our  whole  educa- 
tional effort,  conservation  education  ituluded.  Iherc 
are  inditalions  that  the  rugged  individualism  and  pio 
neer  spiiit  that  has  charac  leri/ed  our  ancestors  has,  in 
many  respects,  been  dampened.  A  rekindling  of  the  old 
spirit  is  in  order.  A  sterner  program  ot  cducaiion  and 
enlightenment,  including  a  greater  concentration  in 
natural  resource  conservation,  would  be  wise. 


lo  achieve  a  greater  degree  of  conservation  in  the 
next  half  century,  an  improved  action  program  in  three 
areas  is  suggested:  (1)  natural  resources  management; 
(2)  conservation  communications;  and  (3)  conservation 
education  on  a  tri-level  basis.  All  three  areas  must  be 
harnessed  together.  It  we  do  so,  our  glorious  natural 
heritage  will  be  assured — and  so  will  the  strengthening 
of  democracy  in  America. 


Attention,  Teachers! 

Plan  now  to  attend  a  Natural  Resource  Conservation 
Short  Course  in  1959.  Sponsored  by  the  Virginia  Re- 
source Use  Education  Council,  the  course  is  an  oppor- 
tunity to  study  the  conservation  ot  \'irginia's  soils  and 
waters,  minerals,  forests,  wildlife  and  marine  life.  The 
puipose  of  the  short  course  is  to  provide  additional 
tiaining  for  teachers  in  the  subject  of  wise  resource  use, 
thereby  increasing  the  effectiveness  of  conservation  and 
resoune-use  teathing  in  the  ])id)li(  schools  ot  Virginia. 
The  short  course,  although  primaiily  for  pul)li(  school 
teachers,  may  also  be  taken  by  othci  iiUciested  individ- 
uals. 

Short  courses  will  i)e  offered  fune  15-|iily  2  at  the  Vir- 
giiu'a  Polytechnic  Institute,  Ulacksburg;  June  29-fuly  17 
at  Virginia  State  College,  Petersburg;  and  July  27-August 
11  at  the  College  of  William  and  Nfary,  Williamsburg. 
Four  and  one-half  cpiarter  horns'  credit  will  be  given  for 
satisfactory  completion  of  the  courses  at  X'.P.I.  and  Vir- 
ginia Slate;  three  semester  hours'  credit  will  be  given  at 
William  and  Mary. 

A  limited  number  of  scholarships  to  cover  tuition, 
meals,  lodging  and  laundry  will  be  available  to  public 
school  teachers  from  funds  provided  by  several  interested 
organizations.  Applications  for  scholarships  must  be  re- 
ceived (at  P.  O.  Box  I(il2,  Richmond)  by  May  1,  1959. 
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CONSERVATION  GRAM 

Commission  Activities  and  Late  Wildlife  News  ...  At  A  Glance 

^ r 

VIRGINIA  HUNTERS  TAKE  272  BEAR  DURING  SEASON.   Hunters  harvested  272  black  bear  in 

Virginia  during  the  past  season,  an  increase  of  28  percent  over  the  1957  bear  kill 
and  a  100  percent  jump  over  the  1956  total,  according  to  game  research  biologist 
Allen  R.  Stickley,  Jr.   Factors  responsible  for  the  high  kill  last  season  include 
increased  hunting  pressure,  especially  in  western  Augusta  County  and  southwestern 
Rockingham  County;  better  bear  dogs;  a  high  yearling  crop  protected  by  the  law 
prohibiting  the  shooting  of  cubs  ;  and  in  the  Dismal  Swamp,  a  good  food  supply 
combined  with  increased  hunter  access  into  the  swamp.   Last  season's  kill  was 
characterized  by  an  unusually  heavy  kill  the  first  week  tapering  off  to  a  very 
light  kill  in  the  last  two  weeks.   Bad  weather  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
season  made  the  bears  den  up  and  thus  harder  for  dogs  to  find.   Ten  of  the  26  bear 
tagged  by  the  Game  Commission  last  year  were  bagged  during  the  1958-59  season. 
Only  two  had  moved  more  than  four  miles  from  where  they  were  released  after 
tagging  and  half  had  gained  weight  since  being  tagged.   High  bear  kill  counties 
last  season  were  Augusta  (60),  Rockingham  (42),  Nelson  (19),  Rockbridge  (18), 
Norfolk  (18,)  Amherst  (17),  Botetourt  (14),  Nansemond  (13),  and  Bland  (11). 
Bedford  (10). 

LICENSE  SALE  SUMMARY  FOR  1958  FISCAL  YEAR.   A  summary  of  hunting,  fishing,  trapping  and 
waterfowl  blind  licenses  and  permits  sold  by  clerks  and  agents  for  the  period 
July  1,  1957,  through  June  30,  1958,  released  by  the  Virginia  Commission  of  Game 
and  Inland  Fisheries  reveals  that  a  slight  drop  in  the  number  of  state  resident 
and  nonresident  fishing  licenses  sold  as  compared  with  the  previous  year  was  more 
than  offset  by  a  jump  in  sales  of  state  resident  and  nonresident  hunting  licenses. 
Total  income  to  the  Game  Commission  from  sales  of  all  licenses  and  permits  during 
the  1958  fiscal  year  reached  a  record  $1,657,685.50. 

VIRGINIA  BIOLOGIST  HEADS  FWS  FISHERY  RESEARCH  PROGRAM.   Dr.  John  Laurence  McHugh, 

director  of  the  Virginia  Fisheries  Laboratory  at  Gloucester  Point  since  1951  and 
professor  of  marine  biology  at  the  College  of  William  and  Mary  at  Williamsburg, 
has  assumed  his  duties  as  chief  of  the  division  of  biological  research  of  the 
Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries. 

MIGRATION,  LACK  OF  BAND  RETURNS  CITED  AS  COUNTS  AGAINST  COTURNIX.   All  4,335  coturnix, 
or  Japanese  quail,  liberated  in  Virginia  by  the  state  Game  Commission  during  1958 
were  leg  banded,  but  only  11  bands  from  these  birds  were  returned  to  the  Commis- 
sion by  hunters  bagging  the  birds  during  the  1958-59  quail  season.   Of  these  11, 
three  were  shot  in  North  Carolina  and  one  was  taken  in  South  Carolina.   For  this 
reason  the  Commission  is  questioning  the  further  production  of  the  migratory 
variety  of  coturnix  at  its  game  farm.   The  Commission's  1958  records  also  include 
reports  of  one  coturnix  which  was  liberated  in  Ohio  but  taken  in  Mecklenburg 
County,  Virginia,  and  another  coturnix  which  was  released  in  Indiana  but  bagged 
in  Tazewell  County,  Virginia. 

MORE  BLACKNECK  PHEASANTS  TO  BE  RELEASED  DURING  MARCH.   Another  600  of  the  Iranian 

blackneck  pheasants  being  raised  and  liberated  on  an  experimental  basis  by  the 
Virginia  Commission  of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries  will  be  released  on  three  sites 
in  Virginia  during  the  latter  part  of  March.   Some  300  of  these  birds,  crosses 
between  black:ieck  and  ringneck  pheasants,  are  to  be  freed  in  Charles  City  County; 
250  are  going  to  Halifax  County  and  50  will  be  released  in  Surry  County. 

NORTH  AMERICAN  WILDLIFE  CONFERENCE  MEETS  IN  NEW  YORK.   With  a  theme  of  "Resources, 
People  and  Space,"  the  North  American  Wildlife  Conference  meets  in  New  York 
March  2-4  at  the  Statler-Hilton  Hotel.   Sponsored  by  the  Wildlife  Management 
Institute,  the  annual  meeting  draws  both  professional  and  lay  people  from  all 
corners  of  North  America  to  discuss  the  technical  advances,  general  programs  and 
progress  in  wildlife  management  in  particular  and  natural  resource  management  in 
general.   Game  Commission  personnel  attending  include  Chester  Phelps,  executive 
director,  J.  J.  Shomon,  education  division  chief,  and  Robert  H.  Giles,  Jr., 
biologist,  who  is  presenting  a  paper  at  the  education  session. 

NOTE  TO  VIRGINIA  WILDLIFE  SUBSCRIBERS.   Please  check  the  numerals  on  your  mailing  label. 
If  the  first  three  numbers  are  N3-59  or  R3-59  your  subscription  expires  with 
this  issue.   Please  mail  your  renewal  promptly  to  avoid  a  delay  in  receiving  your 
next  issue.   The  circulation  section  will  appreciate  your  cooperation. 
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This  lunker  carp  provided  plenty  of  excitement  before  being  hoisted  aboard. 


"T^—a- 


Not  only   is  the   carp  a   fine   sport  fish  that  can   furnish   many   hour: 

Fishmg  for  Carp—. 

Many  of  Virginia's  fishermen  have  found  t 
months  when  seasons  on  other  game  fish  ar 
competition  with  game  fish  have  branded 
none  when  hooked  on  a  choice  doughball  ai 
increasing  in  popularity,  also,  is  the  taking  c 
nion  throughout  Virginia's  lakes  and  rivers  s 
They  are  a  source  of  both  food  and  sport  tlu 
the  lakes  and  streams  beg 


Coniniissioi 


Carp    have    large    scales,    a    turned-down    mouth    and    two    pairs    c 
barbels  on  the   mouth. 
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gling   pleasure,    but   it   can   furnish    a    fine    meal    if   properly    prepared. 


1  Off  ^Seasoe  Sport 

he  lowly  carp  can  furnish  top  sport  during 
•sed.  Even  though  their  scavenger  hahits  and 
I  as  "rough  fish,"  the  carp  takes  a  back  seat  to 
attled  with  rod,  reel  and  line.  A  sport  rapidly 
•p  by  means  of  bow  and  arrow.  Carp  are  coni- 
ire  therefore  close  at  hand  to  all  sportsmen. 
s  largely  untapped.  Try  fishing  for  carp  when 
•  warm  up.    It's  good  sport. 

i  by   Kesteloo 


The  lowly  carp  furnishes  sport  in  low-quality  waters  shunned   by  most 
game  fish. 


Fishing    for   carp    takes    every    bit    as    much    skill    as    bass    fishing. 
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T.\.A.  mioto 
The  administrative  and  technical  staff  of  Virginia's  Water  Control  Board,  headed  by  Executive  Secretary  A.  H.  Paessler,  and  the  members  of  the 
Board — E.  Blackburn  Moore,  Chairman:  T.  Brady  Saunders;  Thomas   M.  Thornhill;    Robert   A.   West    and    the    author,    Ross    H.   Walker — have    worked    to 

solve  most  of  the  state's   major  pollution   problems. 

Status  of  Pollution  Abatement  Program  in  Virginia 

By  ROSS  H.  WALKER 

Member,  State  Water  Control  Board 


ABOUT  ten  years  before  the  passage  of  the  Virginia 
State  Water  Control  Law  in  1946  one  of  my  friends 
who  was  aware  of  the  seriousness  of  watei  pollu- 
tion in  Virginia  suggested  a  law  which  would  have,  if 
enforced,  prevented  any  additional  pollution  over  that 
which  then  existed.  At  that  time,  however,  the  people 
of  Virginia  generally  did  not  recognize  the  seriousness  of 
tfiis  problem.  Most  industries  were  violently  opposed  to 
any  legal  requirement  to  treat  their  wastes.  As  is  so  fre- 
quently the  case,  conditions  had  to  become  intolerable 
before  the  public  would  support  remedial  action. 

During  the  ten  years  before  the  passage  of  the  Water 
(Control  Law  the  polluted  condition  in  many  areas  did 
become  intolerable,  and  this  law  was  passed  by  the  1946 
General  Assembly  with  very  little  opposition. 

It  is  only  by  recalling  this  backgroiuid  that  wc  tan 
make  a  reasonable  appraisal  of  what  has  been  accom- 
jjlished  under  the  Water  Control  Law  since  its  effective 
date:    July  1,  1946. 

The  law  has  two  primary  objectives:  (a)  To  prevent 
an  increase  in  pollution  over  that  whicli  then  existed, 
and    (bj   To  cause  abatement  ol  polluiion  tluMi  existing. 

All  new  industries  which  discharge  wastes,  all  expan- 
sions of  existing  industry  which  may  increase  their 
volume  of  wastes,  and  all  new  outfalls  of  domestic  sewage 
are  required  to  obtain  the  approval  of  the  Water  Control 
Board.  Under  the  law  the  Board  cannot  give  its  approval 
unless  or  initil  sudi  treatment  is  provided  [ov  so  as  to 
prevent  damage  to  the  receiving  waters.  It  would  not  be 
entirely  accurate  to  say  there  has  been  no  increase  in 
pollution  since  the  effective  date  of  the  law  becatise  of 
the  growth  of  population  in  areas  where  sewage  treat- 
ment has  not  been  provided.    In  other  respects  the  in- 


crease of  pollution  has  been  stopped. 

This  phase  of  the  work  of  the  Water  Control  Board 
may  be  regarded  as  a  real  achievement  when  we  consider 
what  might  have  been  the  condition  of  most  of  our 
streanrs  and  rivers  if  pollution  had  increased  in  propor- 
tion to  the  growth  of  industry  and  popidation.  Since 
Jidy  1,  1946,  95  significant  new  industrial  waste  dis- 
charges have  come  into  existeirce.  Seventy  of  these  are 
new  industries  and  twenty-five  from  expansions  of  exist- 
ing industries. 

The  prevention  of  new  pollution  has,  however,  been 
a  much  less  burdensome  task  of  the  Water  Control  Board 
than  has  been  the  problem  of  causing  abatement  of 
domestic  and  industrial  wastes  which  existed  when  the 
law  became  effective. 

No  timetable  was  set  iqj  under  the  law  as  to  the  time 
when  abatement  must  be  made.  The  degree  of  treatment, 
as  well  as  the  time  when  it  shoidd  be  expected,  was  left 
to  the  discretion  of  the  Board  under  the  law.  The  only 
recjuirement  is  that  the  direc  tives  and  orders  of  the  Board 
must  be  reasonable. 

What  may  be  reasonable  with  respect  to  the  degree  of 
treatment  of  industrial  wastes  has  been  a  soince  ol  much 
disagreement  between  the  Board  and  some  industries, 
whereas  the  question  of  what  may  be  reasonable  in 
respect  to  time  has  been  ihe  big  problem  in  respect  to 
sewage  ^vastes. 

According  to  Board  records,  there  is  a  total  of  475 
industrial  waste  discharges  in  Viri^inia.  A  large  jjorlion 
of  these  are  very  sinall  and  are  either  receiving  treatment 
or  appear  to  be  causing  no  damage  to  receiving  streams. 

With  very  few  exceptions,  the  Board  has  met  with  fine 
cooperation  from  big  industries.    Every  important  source 
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ol  industrial  waste  has  to  some  extent  been  reduced.  In 
many  cases  these  wastes  have  been  reckiced  to  a  point 
where  they  are  no  longer  harmtul  to  our  public  waters. 
Some  industrial  waste  problems  have  been  perplexing 
because  no  known  method  of  treatment  was  available. 
Trial  and  error  and  pilot  plant  installations  have  been 
mmierous  in  Virginia,  and  there  are  several  "firsts"  in 
finding  solutions. 

It  is,  I  think,  sale  to  say  that  a  solution  seems  to  be  in 
sight  in  respect  to  all  but  one,  or  perhaps  two,  of  the 
important  industrial  discharges  in  Virginia  at  this  time. 

In  respect  to  the  problem  of  sewage  treatment  by 
municipalities,  there  has  been  little  difficulty  in  respect 
to  what  is  reasonable  as  to  the  degree  of  treatment.  The 
difficulty  here  is  in  respect  to  what  is  reasonable  as  to  the 
time  when  treatment  must  be  provided. 

There  are  infrequent  cases  where  representatives  of 
nuuiicipalities  do  not  agree  that  they  are  causing  pollu- 
tion and  they  are  almost  unanimous  in  their  support  of 
the  objectives  of  the  law.  In  too  many  cases,  however, 
they  want  to  defer  action  indefinitely  because  of  the  lack 
of  available  fimds  and  the  iniwillingness  of  their  resi- 
dents to  approve  bond  issues  to  cover  the  cost  oi  treat- 
ment facilities.  In  too  many  cases  they  have  held  back 
in  anticijiation  of  Federal  aid.  Now  when  such  aid  is 
available  for  a  small  part  of  the  cost,  they  are  finding  that 
the  cost  after  Federal  aid  is,  by  reason  of  increases  in 
costs,  much  greater  than  the  entire  cost  would  have  been 
had  they  acted  more  promptly. 

On  July  I,  1946,  there  were  140  sewage  treatment 
plants  in  operation.  Many  of  these  were  very  small  in- 
stallations. They  were  treating  sewage  from  an  estimated 
population  of  550,000  persons.  A  large  part  of  this  popu- 
lation was  in  the  Hampton  Roads  area  where  the  Hamp- 
ton Roads  Sanitary  Commission  was  in  operation  a  short 


As  of  today,   every  city   in   Virginia   has  constructed   treatment   facilities 
of   has    definitely    committed    itself    to    do    so    except    one. 
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while  before  the  enactment  of  the  Water  Control  Law. 
Since  that  date  a  total  of  475  treatment  plants  have  been 
constructed,  are  under  construction,  or  have  been  pro- 
vided for  at  a  cost  in  excess  of  .1100,000,000.  These  facili- 
ties serve  a  population,  excluding  schools  and  other  non- 
residential places,  of  about  1,550,000. 

Accurate  figures  are  not  presently  available,  but  with 
the  1950  census  showing  the  urban  popidation  of  Virginia 
in  communities  of  2,500  or  more  persons  as  1,560,000, 
even  with  the  considerable  growth  since  that  time,  it  is 
evident  that  much  has  been  accomplished  in  this  phase 
of  oiu'  work. 

As  of  today,  every  city  in  Virginia  has  constructed  treat- 
ment facilities  or  has  definitely  committed  itself  to  do  so 
except  one  of  the  smaller  ones. 

The  Board's  records  show  that  there  are  still  some  110 
significant  discharges  of  untreated  or  inadequately  treated 
sewage,  where  corrective  action  is  needed.  Population- 
wise  this  represents  only  aboiu  120,000  persons.  A  con- 
tinuing effort  is  being  made  to  require  appro[)riate 
action. 

While  the  remedies  provided  by  the  Water  Control 
Law  have  always  been  in  the  background  of  the  Board's 
administration  of  the  law,  a  fine  spirit  of  cooperation  has 
occurred  with  many  industries  and  municipalities.  With 
others  it  has  at  times  been  a  difficult  task. 

In  only  one  case  has  the  Board  called  upon  the  courts 
to  enforce  an  order.  That  litigation  was  initiated  in  1955 
and  is  still  pending.  In  the  meantime  the  cost  of  treat- 
ment facilities  for  the  nuuiicipality  involved  has  probably 
increased  by  more  than  50  percent. 

While  most  of  our  major  protjlems  have  been  solved, 
there  are  some  major  industrial  problems  and  many 
minor  domestic  sewage  problems  yet  to  be  solved.  In 
addition  to  these  imsolvcd  problems,  the  Board,  with  the 
aid  of  the  Department  of  Health,  has  a  continuing  prob- 
lem of  rcxpiiring  treatment  facilities  to  be  properly  oper- 
ated after  construction.  It  also  has  the  continuing  prob- 
lem of  requiring  proper  treatment  by  new  and  expanded 
industries,  as  well  as  requiring  expansion  of  sewage  treat- 
ment facilities  where  necessary. 

The  improvement  of  many  of  our  streams  is  evident. 
With  completion  of  some  facilities  now  in  progress  and 
with  time  to  wash  out  some  of  the  wastes  whicli  have 
settled  in  the  rivers  over  a  period  of  many  years,  the 
improvement  will  be  more  evident. 

By  reason  of  the  enactment  of  the  Water  Control  Law, 
I  think  we  can  very  properly  say  that  Virginia  is  a  better 
State  in  which  to  live.  It  is  greatly  improved  from  the 
standpoint  of  fishing  and  other  out-of-door  recreation, 
tlie  attractiveness  to  tourists  wliose  visits  are  such  an 
important  part  of  our  economy,  to  agriculture,  and  last 
but  not  least,  to  an  expansion  of  our  industrial  develop- 
ment. While  we  may  be  more  exacting  than  some  other 
states  in  respect  to  our  requirements  for  new  industries, 
they  have  a  degree  of  protection  from  iqastream  pollution 
that  would  not  otherwise  be  assured. 

The  first  principle  of  water  conservation  is  to  avoid 
destruction  of  its  usefidness  by  pollution. 
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Game  AAanagement  on  Private  Lands 


Bv  C.  H.  SHAFFER 


ELEVEN  years  ago  ihe  Game  Coinniission  acquiietl 
i\\()  Jee]3s  with  laiming  equipment,  bought  some 
lespedeza  plants,  and  immediately  thereafter  two 
game  biologists  started  planting  \vildlile  iood  and  cover 
demonstrations  the  length  and  breadth  ot  Virginia.  In 
this  relatively  short  time  how  much  oi  the  land  has  been 
covered,  and  how  far  do  we  still  have  to  travel?  Ob- 
viously we  do  not  possess  a  special  crystal  ball  that  will 
allow  us  to  forecast  exactly  when  the  last  acre  will  be 
planted  for  -^vildlife  in  Virginia,  or  when  the  first  plant- 
ing oi  midtiflora  rose  or  shrub  lespede/a  will  be  made  on 
the  moon.  However,  we  can  examine  critically  the  past 
and  present  game  management  activities  wliicli  may  give 
us  some  insight  into  tiitiue  trends. 

When  first  conceived,  the  Commission's  farm  game 
program  was  based  on  the  accepted  theory  that  in  order 
to  increase  game  populations  adequate  food  and  cover 
had  to  be  provided.  (Volumes  have  been  written  on  this 
subject  and  need  not  be  repeated  here.)  It  was  believed 
tfiat  if  the  state's  landowners  were  to  accept  and  volun- 
tarily practice  recommended  game  management  tech- 
niques, they  woidd  have  to  be  "sold"  tlirough  a  large 
number  of  farm  demonstrations  in  every  county  in  the 
State.  From  the  beginning  it  has  been  the  policy  that 
the  district  game  biologists  would  be  available  to  prepare 
management  plans  for  any  landowner,  hunt  club  or  in- 
terested iiidi\idual  in  the  State  of  Virginia.  It  w'as  felt 
that  since  the  planting  materials  which  were  being  rec- 
onnnended  were  not  avaialble  on  the  open  market 
plant  and  seed  nurseries  would  be  developed.  These  ma- 
terials would  be  allocated  to  those  cooperating  farmers 
who  woidd  promise  to  plant  and  protect  the  wildlife 
establishments. 

There  was  an  immediate  acceptance  of  the  manage- 
ment j)iogram.  Demands  for  assistance  were  tremendous. 
It  soon  became  obvious  that  with  a  small  tedniical  stall 
the  scope  of  the  wildlife  management  jMogram  on  pri\aic 
land  would  be  seriously  handica|j|K'd  unless  a  great  deal 
of  assistance  could  i)e  obtained  from  oilui  lanil  use  agen- 
cies and  individuals.  Accordingly,  lormal  cooperative 
working  agreements  were  initiated  with  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Districts  throughout  the  Slate.  Cooperation  was 
sought  and  obtained  from  the  Extension  Service,  voca- 
tional agricultuie  instructors,  organized  sportsmen's 
clubs,  civic  clubs  and  other  organizations.  From  the  start 
Virginia's  fine  staff  of  game  law  enforcement  officers 
played  an  important  part  in  the  management  program, 
assisting  in  the  distribution  of  plaining  materials,  in 
farm  planning,  and  in  the  follow-up  activities.  The  Com- 
mission's farm  game  program  has  always  been  a  coopera- 
tive project  in  the  truest  tradition  with  a  large  number 
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oi  indi\iiluals  and  (Mganizalions  lesponsiljle  for  whatever 
success  it  may  have  achieved. 

Wlien  the  project  to  assist  jarivate  landowners  to  man- 
age their  wildlife  was  started,  shrub  lespedeza,  commonlv 
called  ijicolor,  had  been  found  to  be  an  effective  quail 
food  in  a  number  of  other  southern  states.  Accordingly, 
plant  production  nurseries  were  established  and  in  a 
short  time  demand  for  the  plants  exceeded  two  million  a 
year.  In  the  meantime  game  biologists  assigned  to  the 
project  carried  out  extensive  field  studies  and  observa- 
tions checking  on  planting  success,  utilization  by  wildlife, 
and  collecting  other  pertinent  data.  It  was  soon  discov- 
ered that  bicolor  lespedeza,  which  has  a  late  maturing- 
date  in  Virginia,  was  not  a  reliable  seed  producer  and 
without  seed  the  borders  could  hardly  feed  and  hold 
cpiail.  Mainly  through  the  efforts  of  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service  early  seeding  varieties  of  shrub  lespedeza 
were  developed  and  later  put  into  production,  then 
made  available  to  Virginia's  landowners. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  revolutionary  steps  taken  on 
the  project  was  the  development  of  direct  seeding  tech- 
niques wliich  eliminated  completely  the  plant  produc- 
tion nurseries.  This  expediency  has  resulted  in  substan- 
tial yearly  savings  of  effort,  time  and  funds  for  the  sports- 
men of  Virginia. 

From  the  start,  a  hardy  perennial,  sericea  lespedeza 
seed,  has  also  been  issued  without  charge  to  cooperating 
farmers.  Sericea  has  proven  to  be  a  good  cover  plant  well 
adapted  to  border  plantings  and  an  excellent  retarder  of 
soil  erosion. 

In  recent  vears  a  special  game  bird  mixture,  consisting 
primarily  of  annual  seeds  such  as  soya  beans,  cow  peas, 
Korean  lespedeza,  millets,  buckwheat,  milo  and  rape  has 
also  l)een  allocated  to  Virginia's  landowners.  This  seed 
mixture  has  been  extremely  popular  with  the  farmers 
and  ^vildlife  populations  as  well,  and  the  annual  demand 
lor  it  far  exceeds  that  of  the  perennial  lespedezas. 

There  has  been  a  gradiuil  increase  in  requests  for 
planting  materials  every  year  since  the  project  was  ini- 
tiated. Let  us  analyze  here  the  distribution  results  for 
the  spring  of  1958  which  was  typical  of  previous  years. 
A  total  of  5,404  Virginia  landowners  were  assisted  with 
their  wildlife  management  program.  A  staggering  total 
of  98,000  pounds  of  seed  were  allocated  to  these  cooperat- 
ing farmers.  This  49  tons  of  seed  would  plant  a  total  of 
4,470  acres  of  wildlife  food  and  cover.  These  figures  are 
doubtless  impressive  until  we  realize  that  there  are  per- 
Ikij)s  150,000  farmers  in  the  State  and  we  reached  only 
3.6%  of  these  during  1958,  despite  all  the  combined  ef- 
forts of  a  large  number  of  cooperating  agencies  and  in- 
dividuals. We  ask  ourselves  the  obvious  questions:  What 
is  happening  to  the  wildlife  on  the  96.4  percent  of  the 
unmanaged  farms  in  the  State?  Without  some  type  of  in- 
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The  special   game   food   mixture   now   allocated   to   Virginia's   landowners 
has  been  extremely  popular  with  farmers  and  wildlife  populations. 


centive  will  we  ever  be  able  to  reach  a  much  higher  per- 
centage ol  Virginia's  landowners? 

The  Commission's  farm  game  program  has  always  been 
diversified,  flexible,  and  progressive.  As  soon  as  new 
management  techniques  were  developed  or  there  was  a 
significant  change  in  land-use  practices,  the  project  has 
been  altered  accordingly.  This  project,  like  all  other 
Commission  activities,  is  dictated  by  the  ever-present 
policy,  "the  most  good  for  the  greatest  number  of  peo- 
ple." As  a  result  of  this  policy,  a  number  of  excellent 
wildlife  management  projects  have  become  an  integral 
part  of  the  original  iarm  game  program. 

We  will  mention  only  a  few  of  the  diversified  activities 
here;  each  will  be,  or  has  been,  covered  by  a  separate 
article.  Intensive  cooperative  tractor  projects  have  been 
developed  in  five  of  Virginia's  counties;  these  projects, 
unique  in  game  manegement  nation-wide,  have  resulted 
in  high  quality  plantings  on  a  large  scale.  Literally  hun- 
dreds of  miles  of  public  utility  rights-of-^vay  have  been 
seeded  to  grasses  and  legumes  beneficial  to  our  wildlife 
popidations  due  to  cooperative  programs  between  vari- 
ous public  utility  companies  and  the  Connnission.  In 
recent  years  the  Soil  Conservation  Districts  have  been 
planning  a  great  nimiber  of  watershed  developments  in 
many  Virginia  counties.  Here  again  the  pioject  person- 
nel have  assisted  in  planning  and  developing  the  wild- 
life phase  of  these  programs.  Your  Commission  is  nat- 
urally anxious  to  see  the  Soil  Bank  Program  succeed, 
since  provisions  in  this  program  under  the  Conservation 
Reserve  finally  give  the  farmers  some  incentive  for  man- 
aging his  land  for  wildlife. 

All  land  acquisition  and  management  for  iqoland  game 
east  of  the  Blue  Ridge  is  now  recognized  as  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  original  farm  game  program.  Camp 
Pickett,  A.  P.  Hill,  Kerr  Reservoir,  Brunswick  Public 
Hunting  land  and  other  areas  are  supervised  and  man- 
aged by  Commission  personnel.  These  excellent  wildlife 
demonstrations  are  all  examples  of  how  two  different 
agencies  or  groups  of  individuals  can  work  cooperatively 
on  land  management  projects  with  the  general  public 
the  main  beneficiary. 
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Hundreds   of    miles    of   public    utility    rights-    of-way    have    been    seeded 
to   grasses   and   legumes   beneficial   to   our  wildlife    populations. 

There  have  been  a  number  ol  recent  revolutionary 
changes  in  the  wildlife  management  field  which  should 
be  apparent  to  all  sportsmen.  Most  of  the  changes  are 
being  brought  about  by  the  following  factors:  greatly  in- 
creasing hiunan  populations;  more  leisure  time  for  hunt- 
ing and  fishing;  greatly  decreased  wildlife  habitat 
through  clean  farming  practices;  development  of  rural 
areas  to  factories,  roads,  housing,  etc.;  and  a  great  in- 
crease in  private  hunt  clubs.  There  has  been  a  natural 
shift  of  hunters'  interest  to  deer,  dove  and  rabbit  hunt- 
ing. There  have  emerged  in  Virginia  during  the  last  two 
years  at  least  50  commercial  and  non-commercial  shoot- 
ing preserves,  indicating  a  need  for  this  type  of  venture. 
The  Commission  is  continuing  its  search  for  exotic  game 
birds  \\hich  might  fit  into  our  current  land  use  trends. 
Game  managers  are  stressing  large  scale  management 
planting  programs  and  recommending  fall  |)lantings  of 
the  old  farm  crops  of  small  grain  and  clovers  to  benefit 
deer,  turkeys,  quail  and  rabbits. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  management  innovation 
during  recent  years  has  been  the  Commission's  positive 
actions  in  acquiring  public  hunting  areas  through  pur- 
chase, lease  or  cooperative  working  agreements.  These 
land  acquisition  policies  guarantee  the  sportsmen  of  Vir- 
ginia that  regardless  of  the  competition,  they  will  always 
have  a  place  to  pursue  their  favorite  sport. 

There  is  absolutely  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  cur- 
rent trends  mentioned  above  will  not  contiiuie.  The 
tendencies  of  our  human  populations  can  \vell  be  com- 
pared with  the  mushroonnng  of  Virginia's  deer  herds  in 
recent  years.  Landowners  are  already  recognizing  that 
their  wildlife  resources  are  a  potential  source  of  income. 
As  hunting  areas  become  increasingly  scarce  it  is  inevita- 
ble that  there  will  be  more  interest  in  and  incentive  for 
managing  the  wildlife  that  now  exists. 

As  any  commodity  becomes  less  plentiful  and  the  de- 
mand increases,  the  price  always  increases.  In  all  prob- 
ability the  cost  of  our  hunting  and  fishing  will  be  sub- 
ject to  the  same  economic  laws.  Whatever  the  cost,  both 
will  always  be  worth  it! 
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The  T.  M.  Gathright  Wildlife  Management  Area — 


Boon  to  Virginia  Sportsmen 

By  JAMES  W.  ENGLE,  JR.,  District  Game  Biologist 


WITH  the  final  closing  of  the  purchase  of  the 
T.  M.  Gathright  Wildlife  Management  Area  on 
August  1,  1958,  the  Virginia  Commission  of 
Game  and  Inland  Fisheries  took  possession  of  one  of  its 
first  areas  of  upland  game  habitat.  Bought  to  increase 
the  amount  of  public  hunting  land  in  Virginia,  the  area 
contains  some  18,500  acres  of  wild  mountain  lands.  For 
14  miles,  the  Jackson  River  winds  through  one  of  its 
wooded  valleys.  The  area  is  named  in  honor  of  T.  M. 
Gathright,  who  owned  and  ran  this  land  as  a  sportsman's 
paradise  for  members  of  his  ckdj.  Many  wildlife  practices 
initiated  by  Mr.  Gathright  became  accepted  as  good  game 
management  technicjues  and  many  of  these  practices  will 
contintie  to  be  carried  out  on  this  property. 

About  16,000  acres  of  the  Gathright  Wildlile  .Manage- 
ment Area  are  in  southwest  Bath  County  and  2,500  acres 
are  in  the  northwest  Alleghany  County.  The  area  is  ac- 
cesible  from  Hot  Springs  by  seven  miles  of  paved  road 
(routes  615  and  687)  and  three  and  one-half  miles  of 
gravel  road  (route  603)  .  From  Covington  the  area  may 
be  reached  by  driving  12  miles  over  paved  road  (routes 
220,  687,  641,  666  and  600).  The  topography  is  rather 
rough  driving,  with  elevations  ranging  from  3,600  feet 
at  High  Top  to  1,450  feet  in  the  Jackson  River  Gorge. 
The  area  was  purchased  with  aid  of  the  Pittman-Robert- 
son  federal  aid  funds  for  $350,000. 

Deer,  turkey,  grouse,  squirrels,  raccoons,  rabbits  and 
an  occasional  bear  are  the  main  species  of  game  fotmd 
on  the  area.  It  is  expected  that  its  ]Himary  use  will  be 
as  a  deer  hunting  area  and  a  somce  of  live-trapped  wild 
turkeys  for  stocking  southwest  Virginia  areas.  For  the 
first  few  years  at  least,  tiukey  hunting  will  be  jjrohibitcd 
tfj  give  a  maxinuuH  turkey  poinilatioii  loi  tiapjMng  and 
restocking  purjjoses. 

1  he  area  will  be  open  to  ihe  ])ublic  wiih  as  .few  special 
regulations  as  possible,  keeping  in  mind  the  Commis- 
sion's policy  that  its  lands  are  to  be  tised  mainly  for  hunt- 
ing  and    fishing.    Champing,    picnicking   and   remo\al   oi 


fruits,  berries  or  nuts  are  not  permitted.  A  valid  hunting 
or  fishing  license  is  permit  enough  to  hunt  or  fish  on  the 
area.  In  anticipation  that  the  area  would  probably  attract 
an  unusually  high  number  of  hunters  the  first  year,  a 
sanctuary  was  established  in  the  middle  of  the  area 
to  give  wildlife  a  place  to  find  safety.  No  trespassing  will 
be  permitted  in  this  2,000-acre  Bolar  Ridge-Beckoning 
Ridge  wildlife  sanctuary. 

To  provide  better  hunting  and  fishing  and  to  maintain 
the  property,  a  resident  game  manager  lives  on  the  area 
to  carry  out  maintenance  and  development  programs. 
Wildlife  clearings,  water  holes,  salt  licks  and  cover  plant- 
ings such  as  have  been  carried  out  on  adjoining  national 
forest  land  are  now  being  carried  out  on  the  Gathright 
area. 

A  fish  biologist  is  studying  the  Jackson  River  and  its 
tributaries  in  the  area  and  will  make  recommendatic:)ns 
for  a  fish  program  on  the  area  prior  to  any  restocking 
attempt.  The  Jackson  River  Gorge  has  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  rough  white  water  in  eastern  United  States. 

Farm  lands  on  the  area  will  be  maintained  as  clearings, 
but  niunerous  old  larni  buildings  that  \vould  otherwise 
present  a  maintenance  problem  \\i!l  be  torn  down  or 
sold.  Fields  will  be  kept  clear  of  encroaching  brush  and 
thus  continue  to  provide  good  game  habitat. 

The  Virginia  Division  of  Forestry  is  preparing  a  tim- 
ber management  plan  for  the  area,  ivhich  \\-ill  provide 
for  the  sale  of  selected  trees.  Such  a  program  \\ill  be 
good  game  management  inasmuch  as  good  forestry  prac- 
tices are  usually  good  game  management  practices.  The 
sale  of  timber  and  timber  pioducls  will  also  give  a  reium 
to  the  Commission. 

The  sjiortsmen  ol  Virginia  who  come  to  the  Gathright 
Wildlile  Management  .\rea  to  gain  valuable  rest  and 
relaxation  In  hunting  or  fishing  on  the  beautiful  moun- 
tainsides and  green  valleys  ol  Bath  and  .MIeghanv  Coun- 
ties are,  of  course,  the  ones  who  will  profit  most  from  this 
18,500-acrc-  ijul)ii(    liunlin"  and  lishin<>  area. 


Horsepen  Lake  Drained  to  Improve  Fishing 


By  N.  R.  I'.OWM.AN,  Fi.sli  liiolooi.st 


HORSEPEN  LAKE,  located  in  Buckingham  Coun- 
ty, Virginia,  was  drained  by  Commission  fish  tech- 
nicians during  the  week  cjf  Septcmbei  22-27,  1958, 
to  renovate  this  public  fishing  area. 

The  work  consisted  of  drawing  down  the  l!).6-ac  le  lake 
and  removing  the  entire  fish  jjopulation.  All  ol  the  fish 
were    sorted    according    to    s|)ecies    and    si/e    and    then 


weighed.  I  he  very  small  sunlish  and  crapjjie  as  well  as 
all  rough  fish  were  discarded.  The  catchable-size  sunfish 
and  crappie  and  all  ol  the  bass  weic  then  reliniied  to  the 
lake. 

.\  total  ol  2,221.2  pounds  ol  lish — 113.3  jjounds  of  fish 
pel  acre  of  water — were  recovered  from  Horsepen  Lake. 
Of  this,  25.7  percent  were  undesirable  species — "rough 
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ftbh"   including   suckeis,   golden   shiner^,    bidlheads,   and 
eels. 

Total  Pounds  of  Fish  Recovered 

Sunfish    1,234.6 

Bass    1 94.0 

Crappie  64.2 

Pickerel       __ .2 

Chub  Sucker 70.3 

White  Sucker  52.4 

Golden  Shiner  290.9 

Bullhead  293.2 

Eel   21 .4 


2,221.2 
Bass  accounted  for  8.7  percent  ot  the  total  weight  or 


I'Jl  pounds.  C)i  this,  103.2  jjouiuK  were  ol  (atchahlc  si/e 
ol  10  inches  or  longer,  but  there  were  only  19  fish  ni  the 
all-important  intermediate  si/e  group  of  1  I  through  16 
inches.  The  total  weight  of  these  intermediate-size  fish 
was  18.5  pounds. 

Considering  only  seven-inch-and-over  sunfish  as  catch- 
able  fish,  only  449  pounds  or  20.2  percent  of  the  total 
population  ot  sunfish  was  available  to  the  angler. 

Unfortunately,  the  weather  turned  extremely  hot  dur- 
ing the  critical  part  of  the  operation  and  some  of  the 
fish  destined  for  return  were  lost.  However,  399  jjoimds 
of  bass  and  catchable  sunfish  and  crappie  were  returned 
to  the  lake,  ample  stocking  lor  a  lake  of  this  size.  With  a 
successful  spawn  in  the  spring  and  the  accelerated  growth 
expected  as  a  result  of  the  reduced  competition  for  hxxl. 
this  lake  should  soon  pro\  ide  excellent  fishing  once  more. 


EirJ  of  ,L   Won,!,.    3,e    WockngkrJ 


cTiA/r 


IF  there  was  to  be  a  national  bird  for  Dixie-land,  it 
could  be  the  mockingbird.  This  bird  of  romance 
goes  with  cotton  bolls  and  magnolia  blossoms,  with 
.sweet  potatoes  and  scuppernong  grapes  and  honeysuckle 
vines.  It  is  the  bird  ol  the  Soiuh.  Farther  north  he  is  not 
at  his  best.  He  seems  to  feel  with  the  exiles  of  the  137th 
Psalm,  "How  shall  we  sing  the  Lord's  song  in  a  strange 
land?"  Even  in  our  Valley  of  Virginia  he  sings  but  half 
a  song.  It  is  in  the  sultry  summer  days  and  nights  of 
the  Tidewater  that  he  can  loosen  every  restraint  and 
pour  out  his  heart  in  wonderfid  melody. 

The  mockingbird  can  mock  to  perfection:  the  mew  of 
a  cat,  the  squeak  of  a  rusty  gate  hinge,  and  the  music  of 
his  many  avian  companions.  But  he  is  no  mere  plagiarist. 
He  is  a  brilliant  improviser  who  weaves  these  other 
noises  into  his  own  symphony,  just  as  our  famous   John 


Powell  used  lolk  tunes  in  his  "Natchez  on  the  Hill"  and 
other  compositions.  Not  only  is  the  mockingbird's  ai- 
rangement  original  but  nuuh  of  his  material  also. 

His  Latin  name  describes  him  well,  Mimus  polyglottos, 
"the  mocker  with  many  tongues."  His  first  Latin  name, 
given  to  hmi  in  the  days  of  the  Virginia  colony  by  our 
early  naturalist,  IMark  Calesby,  was  a  most  cumbersome 
one,  Turdus  minor  cineveo-ajbns  )iou  maciilatus,  "the 
small  grayish-white  but  not  spotted  thrush." 

Among  the  birds  ol  the  Virginia  colony  most  interest- 
ing to  the  people  of  the  Old  Coiuitry  were  the  humming- 
bird, because  of  his  si/e:  the  caidinal,  because  of  his 
llaming  color:  and  the  mockingbird,  because  of  his  stir- 
ling  song.  Thomas  Glover,  who  in  1676  wrote  An  Ac- 
count of  J'iroi)ii(i,  said:  "As  to  the  Mocking-bird  besides 
his  own  natmal  notes,  which  are  many  and  pleasant,  he 
imitateth  all  the  birds  in  the  woods,  from  whence  he 
taketh  his  name:  he  singeth  not  onlv  in  the  day  but  also 
at  all  hours  in  the  night,  on  the  tops  of  the  Chinuieys; 
he  is  strangely  antick  in  his  Hying,  sometimes  fluttering 
in  the  air  with  his  head  right  down  and  tail  up  .  .  .  ; 
being  kept  tame  he  ils  very  docible." 

Everyone  knows  what  a  mockingbird  looks  like  —  a 
slender,  gray  bird  with  large  white  patches  in  the  wings 
and  with  white  oiUer  tail  leathers.  Its  tail  is  long  and 
expressive. 

The  wel'-built  nest  is  placed  in  a  thick  bush,  pref- 
erably an  impenetrable  rose  bush,  and  generally  not  far 
from  the  groimd.  Here  are  laid  from  four  to  six  lovely 
eggs,  pale  greenish-blue  but  mottled  with  brown. 

One  very  tmusual  trait  in  the  mockingbird  is  the  stak- 
ing oiu  of  individual  winter  territories.  With  songbirds 
in  general  a  pair  will  hold  a  nesting  territorv  against  all 
other  birds  of  the  same  species,  but  in  winter  territory 
means  nothing  to  them.  Each  mockingbird,  however, 
seems  to  have  its  individual  winter  territory,  from  which 
it  drives  every  other  mockingbird.  Oddly  enough,  while 
there  was  always  a  winter  mockingbird  in  my  yard  in 
Lexington,  we  have  never  had  a  pair  there  in  the  nesting 
season.  — Dr.  y.  J.  Mt  rrav 
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Lankford   Resigns  as   Commissioner 
of  Fisheries 

Charles  M.  Lankford,  Jr.,  61,  of 
Northampton  County,  resigned  as 
Commissioner  of  Fisheries  in  early 
December  1958,  after  serving  in  this 
capacity  for  16  years.  High  points  of 
Lankford's  career  include  the  great 
increase  in  acreage  of  leased  oyster 
rocks,  the  nuxlerni/ation  of  Cominis- 
sion  headcjuarters  and  ecjuipment  and 
the  agreement  with  Maryland  on  use 
of  the  Potomac  River  by  Virginia's 
seafood  industry. 

Hickman  Named  New  Commis- 
sioner of  Fisheries 

Milton  T.  Hickman,  49-year-old 
resident  of  Accomack  County,  became 
the  new  executive  head  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Fisheries  Commission  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  1959.  A  lawyer  by  profession, 
Hickman  brings  to  his  new  post  a 
wide  variety  of  business,  civic  and 
conunerdal   fishing  experience. 

Hi(  kman  replaced  Charles  M.  Lank- 
ford, Jr.,  who  resigned  from  the  post 
last  fall. 

Virginia  Fisheries  Laboratory  Has 
New  Director 

The  Board  ol  Administration  of 
the  Virginia  Fisheries  Laboratory  at 
Cioucester  Point  has  approved  the 
appointment  of  Dr.  William  |.  Har- 
gis,  Jr.,  as  acting  director  to  succeed 
Dr.  J.  L.  McHugh  of  the  Virginia 
Fisheries  Laboratory. 

Ihc  Board,  composed  of  Charles 
M.  Lankford,  Jr.,  Commissioner  of 
Fisheries;  Alvin  D.  Chandler,  Presi- 
dent of  the  College  of  William  and 
Mary;  William  P.  Hunt,  of  Hampton; 
William  P.  Ballard,  of  Norfolk;  and 
Thomas  D.  McGinnes,  of  Irvington, 
accepted  Dr.  McHugh's  resignation 
effective  January  19,  1959.  Also  pres- 
ent was  Mr.  Milton  T.  Hickman,  who 


became  Comnn'ssioner  of  Fisheries  on 
January    1. 

Dr.  Hargis,  a  native  Virginian,  has 
roots  deep  in  the  Tidewater  area,  al- 
though he  was  born  in  the  southwest- 
ern part  of  the  state.  His  mother  was 
born  on  Tangier  Island,  the  grand- 
daughter of  Capt.  "Dick"  Corbett  and 


Dr.   William   J.    Hargis,  Jr. 

Miranda  Crockett  Corbett.  He  re- 
ceived his  li.A.  and  M.A.  from  the 
University  of  Richmond  and  his  Ph.D. 
from  Florida  State  University.  He 
joined  the  staff  ol  the  Virginia  Fish- 
eries Laboratory  in  August  1955  and 
has  been  in  charge  of  research  on  the 
oyster  diill  or  screwborer. 

Dr.  Hargis  is  a  world  authority  on 
certain  marine  parasites,  and  has  re- 
cently been  awaiiled  a  grant  from  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  to  study 
jKirasites  of  Virginia  fishes.  This  work, 
when  complete,  may  lead  to  new 
methods  for  the  study  of  fish  migra- 
tions, for  these  parasites  can  be  con- 
sidered as  living  tags. 

Dr.  Hargis  married  Dolores  E.  Mar- 
tin of  Oxford,  Maryland,  in  1917. 
They  have  one  child  and  reside  at 
Gloucester  Point. 

Dr.  Hargis  took  up  his  new  duties 
on  Januarv  19,  1959,  when  the  resig- 
nation of  the  loiuu'i  director  took 
effect. 


Virginia  State  Rifle  &  Revolver 
Association  Elects  Officers 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Vir- 
ginia State  Rifle  &  Revolver  Associa- 
tion held  at  the  Hotel  John  Marshall 
in  Richmond  on  January  11,  officers 
and  board  of  directors  elected  for  the 
calendar  year  1959  were:  President, 
John  W.  Courtney,  Jr.,  West  Point, 
Va.;  Vice  President,  Arvid  Benson, 
Arlington,  Va.;  Vice  President  lor 
Junior  Activities,  Dr.  Richard  L. 
Russell,  Newport  News,  Va.;  Vice 
President  for  Tournament  Activities, 
Mack  B.  Hodges,  Jr.,  Arlington,  Va.; 
Secretary-Treasurer,  Mrs.  W.  W. 
Smith,  Arlington,  Va.;  Director,  Cap- 
tain Will  A.  Merrill,  USMC,  Ouan- 
tico,  Va.;  and  Director.  LeAvis  E. 
Whitehouse,  Hampton,  Va. 

Oregon  Attorney  to  Head 
Walton  Youth  Program 

The  Izaak  Walton  League  of 
America  has  aiuioinued  the  appoint- 
ment of  L.  C.  "Jack"  Binford,  Port- 
land, Oregon,  attorney,  as  Chairman 
of  its  Youth  Conservation  Conference 
Committee.  Binford  —  a  member  o£ 
the  League's  executive  board  and 
chairman  of  his  state's  Yoinig  Out- 
door Oregonians  League  committee — 
was  appointed  following  the  death  of 
R.  C.  O'Hair,  late  piesident  of  the 
IWLA  and  chairman  of  the  youth 
committee.  The  annoinicement  was 
made  by  George  F.  Jackson,  Chair- 
man of  the  League's  execiuivc  board. 

Noting  that  Binford  has  served  as 
chairman  ol  three  statewide  youth 
conferences  sponsored  by  the  League's 
Oregon  Division,  Jackson  said  Bin- 
ford "will  give  the  connnittee  the  im- 
petus needed  to  carry  on  the  League's 
youth  conservation  program  pio- 
neered by  Bob  O'Hair." 
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Jackson  said  that  delegates  to  the 
League  sponsored  1958  Youth  Con- 
servation Conference  at  Colorado 
Springs,  Colorado,  asked  the  national 
League  organization  to  establish  a 
youth  conservation  organization. 

Binford  and  his  committee,  work- 
ing with  delegates  to  a  similar  confer- 
ence at  Philadelphia  in  April,  will 
make  a  final  recommendation  on  the 
proposed  youth  organization. 

Boating  a  Two-Billion-Dollar-a-Year 
Industry 

America's  boating  population  con- 
tinues to  soar  in  spectacular  fashion, 
according  to  the  year-end  statistical 
report  on  the  boating  industry  an- 
nounced jointly  by  the  Outboard 
Boating  Club  of  America  and  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Engine  and  Boat 
Manufacturers,  national  trade  asso- 
ciations of  the  boating  industry. 

Some  37  million  Americans  partici- 
pated in  recreational  boating  in  1958, 
the  report  shows,  up  two  million  from 
the  previous  year.  They  went  down  to 
the  water  in  7,330,000  boats,  a  jump 
of  376,000  over  1957  figures,  and  they 
spent  $2,085,000,000  at  the  retail  level 
to  have  their  fun  on  the  water. 

The  report,  indicating  that  boating 
is  the  fastest  growing  sport  in  the  na- 
tion, is  the  second  in  an  annual  series 
issued  by  the  two  organizations  to 
provide  the  boating  industry  with  im- 
portant statistical  information  about 
itself.  It  shows  diat  there  are:  481,000 
motor  boats  numbered  by  the  U.  S. 
Coast  Guard,  including  outboards 
over  16  feet,  auxiliary  sailboats  and 
inboard  powered  craft;  314,000  other 
inboard  motorboats  on  non-federal 
waters;  4,000  large  inboard  yachts 
and  sailboats  documented  by  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Customs;  5,525,000  out- 
board motors  in  use,  a  jump  of  385,- 
000  over  1957;  3,620,000  outboard 
boats  in  the  pleasure  fleet;  1,600,000 
trailers  in  use  to  provide  mobility. 
Facilities  to  handle  this  mammoth 
fleet,  including  waterfront  bertliing 
and  launching  facilities,  totaled  10,000 
units;  2,425,000  rowboats,  dinghies, 
prams  and  other  miscellaneous  craft 
in  use  on  all  waterways;  774,000  in- 
board gasoline  and  diesel  marine  en- 
gines in  use;  486,000  sailboats  with- 
out power  on  all  waterways. 


The  report  shows  that  die  average 
horsepower  of  outboard  motors  sold 
in  1958  jumped  to  20.7,  from  the 
1957  average  of  16.3.  Average  price 
of  motors  sold  was  $370  in  1957,  and 
because  of  the  sale  of  larger  motors, 
jumped  to  $466  in  1958. 

Keeping  America's  pleasure  boat 
fleet  on  the  move  in  1958  required 
404  million  gallons  of  gasoline  and 
2214  million  gallons  of  lubricating 
oil.  And  skippers  spread  IO1/2  million 
gallons  of  marine  paints  and  varnishes 
to  keep  their  craft  shipshape. 

New  production  of  marine  prod- 
ucts during  the  year  kept  the  nation's 
suppliers  of  raw  materials  busy.  The 
boating  industry  consumed  171  mil- 
lion square  feet  of  sheet  plywood,  47 


"Dear,   I've  gof  the   paint  off  my  side,  what 
else  can  I  do  to  help?" 


million  pounds  of  aluminum  and 
nearly  37  million  pounds  of  fiberglass 
to  build  this  year's  additions  to  the 
fleet. 

Cures  for  Seasickness 

Today,  says  Bob  Wickman  in  Tlie 
Fisherman,  thanks  to  medical  research, 
we  have  the  means  to  conquer  the 
age-old  malady,  seasickness.  Now 
available  at  your  drug  store  are  a 
munber  of  medicines  which  can  trans- 
form your  next  trip  out  on  the  water 
into  pure  fun.  Among  the  most  effec- 
tive drugs  combating  this  malady  are 
those  designated  under  the  trade 
names  of  dramamine,  bonamine,  and 
marezine.  They  are  very  effective  if 
taken  before  boarding  and  not  at  the 
last  green-faced  moment. 


New  Conservation  Education 
Bulletin  Available 

A  192-page  bulletin  entitled  Expe- 
riences for  Children,  by  Effie  G. 
Bothurst  and  Wilhelmina  Hill,  has 
recently  been  published  by  the  U.  S. 
I3epartment  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  and  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington  25,  D.  C,  for  75  cents. 

The  information  and  illustrations 
are  based  on  a  study  of  conservation 
education  in  elementary  schools  and 
camps  in  28  states.  The  authors  de- 
scribe ways  in  which  teachers,  conser- 
vationists and  others  are  helping  boys 
and  girls  learn  about  our  natural  re- 
sources and  ways  of  using  them  wisely. 
Special  attention  is  given  examples  of 
out-of-door  experiences  w4iich  make 
conservation  real  and  meaningful  for 
children. 

Chapter  topics  are:  Conservation 
Education  Begins  Early;  Working 
with  Soil;  Studying  about  Water  and 
Minerals;  Trees,  Forests,  and  Natural 
Areas;  Protecting  Wildlife;  Conserva- 
tion in  Camps  and  Clubs;  Getting  a 
View  of  All  Our  Resources;  What 
Schools  Are  Emphasizing;  Concerns 
of  Teachers;  and  Sources  of  Informa- 
tion. 


Fish  Restocking  Often  a  Waste 
of  Time  and  Money 

Fish  biologists  of  the  Texas  Game 
and  Fish  Commission  recently  proved 
a  point  that  is  well  known  to  techni- 
cal personnel  but  little  known  by  the 
average  person. 

A  lake  which  has  been  restocked 
with  7000  bass  over  a  period  of  three 
years  was  drained  to  study  the  fish 
population.  It  was  found  to  contain 
only  38  large  bass  and  approximately 
10  bass  that  may  have  been  from  the 
2000  fiingerlings  released  during  1957. 

Biologists  realize  that  in  lakes  or 
streams  where  fish  are  present  the  in- 
troduction of  additional  fish  has  very 
little  value  as  a  management  tool.  It 
is  the  responsibility  of  a  trained  fish 
technician  to  detemiine  those  areas 
that  need  restocking  and  to  recom- 
mend other  management  techniques 
when  they  are  essential. 
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Came  Commission's  Law  Enforce- 
ment Strengthened 

Game  warden  efficiency  is  being 
doubled  without  addition  o£  a  single 
man,  according  to  Webb  Midyette, 
law  enforcement  chief  of  the  Virginia 
Game  Commission.  Midyette  ex- 
plained that  the  recent  legislation 
which  permits  counties  to  hire  their 
own  dog  warden  and  thus  receive  100 
percent  of  the  dog  monies  is  proving 
popular  with  county  alter  county. 
This  same  action  lets  the  game  warden 
direct  his  whole  effort  at  fish  and 
game  law  enforcement  and  pul)lic 
education  regarding  wildlife  conserva- 
tion in  the  Old  Dominion  and  also 
eliminates  his  dual  responsibilities. 
Previously  from  40  to  60  percent  of  a 
game  warden's  time  was  spent  on  dog 
work. 

To  date,  44  counties  have  approved 
the  hiring  of  a  dog  warden.  These 
counties  are:  Accomack,  Augusta, 
Bedford,  Brunswick,  Caroline,  Ches- 
terfield, Clarke,  Culpeper,  Dickenson, 
Dinwiddle,  Fairfax,  Fauquier,  Frank- 
lin, Giles,  Gloucester,  Greene,  Greens- 
ville, Halifax,  Henrico,  Henry,  Lan- 
caster, Louisa,  Lunenburg,  Madiscm, 
Mathews,  Mecklenburg,  Middlesex, 
Afonlgoniery,  Norfolk,  Northumber- 
land, Prince  Cieorge,  Prince  William, 
Princess  Anne,  Pulaski,  Richmond, 
Roanoke,  Rockbridge,  Rockingham, 
Southampton,  Surry,  Ta/cwell,  West- 
moreland, Wythe  and  York. 

Wildlife  Education  Specialist 
Stationed  at  Williamsburg 

Wildlife  education  spec  ialist  George 
H.  Harvey,  26,  of  Richmond,  has  been 
assigned  to  the  education  division's 
eastern  district  to  fill  requests  for  con- 
servation programs  at  schools  and  at 
meetings    of    sportsmen's    clubs    and 


other  organizations  in  eastern  Vir- 
ginia. Harvey,  a  graduate  of  Peters- 
burg High  School  and  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, moved  to  Williamsburg  in 
February  to  assume  these  duties. 

After  obtaining  his  B.S.  degree  in 
wildlife  management  in  1954,  Harvey 
spent  four  years  as  a  naval  officer,  dur- 
ing which  time  he  was  based  in  Nor- 
folk and  in  Hawaii.  He  is  married  to 
the  former  Nancy  Walldorff  of  Dun- 
kirk, N.  Y.,  and  is  a  former  boy  scon  I 
leader. 


I'hoto  bv   Kcstcloo 
George    H.   Harvey 

The  Conuuission's  education  divi- 
sion also  has  field  men  in  western 
Virginia.  Max  Carpenter,  at  Dayton, 
handles  programs  and  camp  work  in 
northwestern  Virginia  while  George 
Harrison,  at  Blacksburg,  preseiUs  pro- 
grams to  groups  in  the  soiuhwestern 
portion  of  the  State. 

Ponds  Drained  for  Better  Fishing 

State  Game  Commission  fish  biolo- 
gists, assisted  by  game  wardens  and 
interested  citizens,  drained  and  re- 
moved undesirable  fish  from  five  lakes 
and  15  one-  to  five-acre  ponds  during 
1958  to  provide  better  fishing  for  Vir- 
ginia anglers,  reports  Robert  G.  Mar- 
tin, assistant  c  hie  f  of  the  C^onnnission's 
fish  division. 


Fishing  is  expected  to  improve  in 
these  bodies  of  water  as  a  result  of  the 
removal  of  three-  to  five-inch  sunfish 
and  rough  fish  such  as  suckers  and 
golden  shiners.  This  step  reduces  com- 
jjetition  with  the  bass  for  food  so  that 
more  bass  can  reach  calchable  size, 
Martin  explained.  Fish  technicians 
will  use  information  obtained  during 
these  operations  to  draw  up  tech- 
nicjues  to  provide  good  fishing  for  a 
longer  period  of  time  on  all  of  ihe  Old 
Dominion's  public  fishing  ponds,  he 
said. 

Major  ponds  drained  by  the  Game 
Commission  this  year  were  Lake  Brit- 
tle, 77  acres,  in  Fauquier  County; 
Lake  Albemarle,  55  acres,  in  Albe- 
marle County;  Horsepen  Lake,  20 
acres,  in  Buckingham  County;  Lake 
Shenandoah,  .S7  acres,  in  Rockingham 
County;  and  Scott-Wise  Lake,  65 
acres,  in  Scott  and  ^\^ise  Counties. 

A  Lucky  Duck 

Reports  from  banded  ducks  are 
usually  received  within  a  year  or  two 
after  the  band  has  been  attached. 
Not  so,  however,  with  a  female  mal- 
l;ud  banded  in  October  of  1910  at 
Last  Mountain  Lake  in  Central  Sas- 
katchewan. Ducks  Unlimited  has  dis- 
closed that  this  lucky  duck  survived 
until  November  1956,  when  it  was 
taken  at  Phair's  Island  near  Clarks- 
ville,  Missouri,  at  a  ripe  old  age  of 
over   16  years. 

Key   Deer   Need   Permanent 
Protection 

The  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service,  in  a  report  which  offers  en- 
couragement to  those  who  fought  to 
prevent  extermination  of  the  rare  and 
diminutive  key  deer  in  Florida,  says 
that  the  herd,  which  numbered  less 
than   50   animals   in    1947,   now   may 
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number  over  100.  Highway  mortality 
is  responsible  for  most  key  deer  losses 
now.  At  one  time  fires  and  dogs  pre- 
sented the  greatest  hazards.  The  deer 
now  are  being  protected  on  a  national 
refuge  consisting  of  915  acres  of  leased 
land  and  71  acres  of  public  land. 
Congress  in  1957  authorized  $35,000 
for  a  refuge  not  to  exceed  1,000  acres 
in  size,  but  appropriated  no  land  ac- 
quisition funds.  "There  is  an  im- 
mediate need  for  a  refuge  in  public 
ownership  in  which  at  least  a  nucleus 
of  these  animals  will  be  safeguarded 
under  all  possible  adversities,"  con- 
cluded the  report. 

Weed  Control  Problem 

The  United  States  is  undergoing  a 
gradual  warming  of  its  climate  over 
the  years.  Southern  animals  are  ex- 
tending their  ranges  northward.  Cold- 
water  fish  habitat  is  shrinking.  Warm- 
water  fish  habitat  is  growing.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Bulletin  of  the  Sport  Fish- 
ing Institute,  an  associated  phenome- 
non in  inland  waters  is  an  apparent 
increase  in  the  quantity  of  water 
weeds  present  in  recreational  waters. 
More  and  more  attention  is  being 
focused  on  the  problem. 

To  combat  it  very  few  funds  are 
being  spent  on  research.  Yet,  a  great 
many  dollars,  relatively,  are  being 
spent  on  chemicals  to  control  these 
weeds  to  "improve"  sport  fishing! 

One  of  the  most  popular  weed  kill- 


ers is  sodium  arsenite  (toxic  to  warm- 
blooded animals).  Some  states  are 
using  many  thousands  of  gallons  of  it 
annually.    But  until  recently  virtually 


nothing  was  known  of  its  possible 
effects  on  fish  and  fish  foods. 

Now,  associate  fish  culturist  J.  M. 
Lawrence,  Alabama  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute, Auburn,  has  thrown  a  little  lis;ht 
on  this  important  subject.  He  gave  a 
paper  at  the  recent  Southern  Fish  and 
Game  Conference  at  Mobile,  entitled 
"Recent  Investigations  on  the  Use  of 
Sodium  Arsenite  as  an  Algacide  and 
its  Effects  on  Fish  Production  in 
Ponds." 

His  findings  indicated  great  need 
for  caution.    In  some  experiments  us- 


ing moderately  low  concentrations  of 
this  chemical,  production  of  certain 
sport  fish  was  reduced  from  17  up  to 
65  percent. 

Further  research  may  turn  up  means 
of  offsetting  these  harmful  effects.  A 
question  that  several  states  should 
])onder  is  whether  it  is  worth  redu(  ing 
fish  production  up  lo  one-half  to  re- 
duce the  weeds,  if  the  situation  is  bad 
enough,  it  may  l)e  worth  it. 

At  best  its  a  vexing  prf:)blcm.  It 
seems  that  the  chemical  companies 
selling  weed-killers  have  a  responsi- 
bility to  finance  research  on  these 
questions. 

Roanoke  River  Project  to  Create 
20,000  Acres  of  Fishing  Water 

Twenty  thousand  surface  acres  of 
potential  fishing  water  just  20  miles 
from  Roanoke  will  be  impounded  by 
two  hydro  -  electric  power  dams 
planned  for  construction  on  the  Roa- 
noke River  by  the  Appalachian  Power 
Company.  State  game  commission 
officials  have  met  with  representatives 
of  the  State  Water  Control  Board  and 
Appalachian  Power  Company  in 
Richmond  to  disctiss  measures  to 
maintain  the  sport  fish  resource  in  the 
Roanoke  River  during  and  after  the 
construction  of  the  "Smith  Mountain 
Project"  clams.  Ptiblic  access  to  this 
lake,  to  be  the  largest  entirely  within 
the  boundaries  of  Virginia,  is  defi- 
nitely planned. 
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Appomattox 

County 

Warden 

Retires 


DUVAL  ADAM  CONNER,  70,  re- 
tired this  spring  after  37  years  of  em- 
ployment with  the  Commission  of 
Game  and  Inland  Fisheries  as  game 
warden  of  Appomattox  County.  Born 
near    Appomattox    on    February    12, 


1889,  Conner  has  been  a  resident  of 
that  county  ever  since.  In  1916,  he 
married  the  former  Lois  Coleman  of 
Appomattox.  The  Conners  have  two 
sons,  5  grandsons  and  one  grand- 
daughter. 

AfterattendingAppomattoxschools, 
Conner  worked  as  deputy  treasurer 
of  Appomattox  County  until  em- 
ployed as  game  warden  March  27, 
1922.  Since  early  game  wardens  could 
not  work  full  time,  Conner  spent  a 
total  of  16  years  as  deputy  treasurer 
and  32  years  as  deputy  sheriff  of  his 
home  county. 

Conner  has  worked  throughout  the 
period  of  formation  and  growth  of 


the  game  commission  since  its  present 
form  was  established  in  1926.  He 
states  that  the  game  warden's  job  is 
much  easier  now  than  it  used  to  be 
due  to  the  growing  public  apprecia- 
tion of  game  and  fish  regulations  and 
better  roads  which  permit  getting 
around  the  county  fast,  resulting  in 
an  efficient  job. 

Mr.  Conner  is  a  member  of  the 
New  Hope  Baptist  Church  and  also 
the   Masonic  Lodge   of  Appomattox. 

After  a  long  and  faithful  career 
with  the  game  commission,  Mr.  Con- 
ner and  his  wife  are  looking  forward 
to  some  well  earned  periods  of  rest 
and  visits  wdth  their  family. 
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HAIR  OR  FUR? 

What's  the  difference  between  hair 
and  fur?  Actually  they  are  the  same 
thing.  Fur  is  no  more  than  very  soft 
hair.  Even  wool  is  a  special  kind  of 
hair,  and,  believe  it  or  not,  the  quills 
of  a  porcupine  are  also  hair.  We  find 
hair,  in  some  form  or  other,  growing 
on  the  skin  of  almost  all  mammals. 
Even  the  whale,  who  seems  to  have  a 
very  smooth  skin,  has  a  few  bristles 
which  can  pass  as  hair. 

Hair  can  be  tough  and  bristly,  as  it 
is  on  a  pig.  It  can  be  harsh  and  wiry, 
as  it  is  in  the  horse's  mane.  When  it 
is  very  soft  and  silky,  we  call  it  fur. 
A  rabbit's  hair  is  soft  enough  to  be 
called  fur,  as  is  the  undercoat  of  the 
beaver. 

The  most  famous  fur-bearing  ani- 
mals belong  to  the  same  family.  These 
best-dressed  animals  are  the  mink,  the 
otter,  the  marten  and  the  weasel. 
Their  soft,  silken  coats  are  really 
made  of  fine  hairs.  When  hair  grows 
very  fine  and  thick,  with  many  more 
threads  to  the  square  inch,  we  call  it 
fur. 

CLASSROOM  ZOO 

The  inside  of  a  classroom  can  seem 
the  dullest  thing  on  earth,  but  there 
are   some  ways   to   bring   interest   to 


YOUTH 


your  classrooms  if  you  have  the  ambi- 
tion and  the  desire.  Why  not  start  a 
little  zoo  or  terrarium?  There  are 
hundreds    of    living   things    that   you 
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"And    if   you've    got   the    idea    of    branching 

out     for     yourself,     you'd     better     not     even 

start." 


students  can  bring  into  your  schools 
and  watch  them  grow  and  thrive. 

For  example,  toads,  turtles,  and 
salamanders  make  ideal  school  pets. 
If  placed  in  a  clean  aquarium  planted 
with  mosses  and  colorful  rocks,  your 
pets  will  be  happy  and  healthy.    Be 


sure  that  they  have  water  at  all  times 
and   are   fed   each   day. 

It's  fun  to  search  the  woods  for 
moths  and  butterfly  cocoons.  They  are 
little  silk  bags  containing  the  pupa  of 
the  insect.  They  can  be  found  hang- 
ing on  trees  from  late  summer  to  early 
spring.  If  they  are  brought  to  school, 
everyone  can  watch  them  hatch  in 
the  spring  and  see  the  beautiful  crea- 
tures that  emerge. 

Forcing  trees  and  flowers  to  bloom 
is  fun,  too.  Find  a  pussy  willow  or  a 
dogwood  tree  that  has  buds  and  bring 
a  couple  of  branches  to  class.  If  placed 
in  water,  they  will  bloom  and  you  will 
have  spring  inside  while  the  Avinter 
still  blows  outside. 

Terrariums  can  be  made  by  plant- 
ing flowers  and  mosses  in  fertile  soil 
in  an  aquarivmi.  Place  a  glass  cover 
on  the  top  and  keep  the  inside  moist. 

GOOD  BOOKS 

wild  Folk  1)1  the  Desert  is  a  oood 
book  about  the  plants  and  animals 
that  survive  in  the  driest  lands  in 
America.  These  creatures  are  specially 
equipped  to  live  in  desert  lands.  The 
authors,  Carroll  Fen  ton  and  Evelyn 
Carswell,  combine  narrative  of  desert 
life  with  description  and  explanation. 
John  Day  Co.,  126  pgs.,  illust.,  $3.50, 
ages  lO-up. 


Virj^iiiia  Wildlife 

Box   1642 

Richmond  13,  Virginia 

Gentlemen: 

Please  send  me  Ihc  Iiooklets  checked: 

copies  of  Rirdlife  of  \iiginia  @  $0.25                                                    

copies  of  Freshwater  Fishing  and   Fishlifc   in  \'irginia   @  S0.25                

copies  of  Wild  Mammals  of  Virginia  @  $2.00 

Total  

Make  tlictk  payable  to    Trpasurcr  of  VifRinia 

Name _ ..„ _ _ _ 

Street  _..._.._ :.._....;..:..: .._... _ _.. .: _ 

City  and  State _ 
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Know  Virginia's 


Birds      IVIammals      Fisli 


Over  30,000  copies  of  the  88-page 
Came  Commission  booklet  BIRD- 
LIFE  OF  VIRCINIA  are  in  use. 
Chapters  on  studying  birds,  value 
of  birds,  bird  conservation, 
to  attract  birds,  important 
about  birds  and  habits  of 
common  Virginia  birds  are 
trated  with  six  pages  of  ful 
illustrations,  64  black  and 


v^ays 

facts 

fifty 

illus- 

-color 

white 


photos  and  four  line  drawings. 
Written  by  Education  Division 
Chief  J.  J.  Shomon,  the  25-cent 
publication  includes  a  checklist 
of  Virginia  birds  and  a  reference 
list  of  useful  publications. 


WILD  MAMMALS  OF  VIRCINIA 
by  Charles  0.  Handley,  Jr.,  and 
Clyde  P.  Patton  is  a  hard-covered 
220-page  book  covering  the  de- 
scription, habits  and  distribution 
of  all  of  Virginia's  game  mammals, 
furbearers,  rodents,  insectivorous 
mammals,  marine  mammals  and 
vanished  mammals.  Illustrated 
with  45  black  and  white  photos, 
four  line  drawings  and  distribu- 
tion maps  for  56  species,  it  in- 
cludes a  checklist  of  Virginia 
mammals,  a  key  to  the  Orders  of 
mammals  and  a  chapter  on  how  to 
study  mammals.   The  cost:  $2.00. 


Dedicated  to  the  freshwater  fish- 
ermen of  Virginia,  FRESHWATER 
FISHINCANDFISHLIFEINVIR- 
CINIA's  104  pages  are  crammed 
with  information  on  the  descrip- 
tion, distribution,  food  and  habits 
of  33  fish  species.  Six  pages  in  the 
25-cent  booklet  are  devoted  to 
full-color  portraits  of  Virginia's  12 
most  important  game  fish,  and  39 
photos  and  22  line  drawings  en- 
liven chapters  on  hatcheries  and 
restocking,  management  and  re- 
search, pond  construction  and  a 
list  of  useful  publications.  Public 
fishing  waters  list  included. 


Use  convenient  order  form  on  page  26  to 


Order  Tliese  Boolcs 
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two  trout 
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produce  some  350,000 

LARGE  TROJT  A  YEAR. 
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